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The Personal Factor in the Sacrament of Penance 


_pevsse* wherever human agency is concerned is it possible 
to eliminate the personal equation. It enters into everything 

and must always be reckoned with. Under certain conditions 
it looms so large that calculations ignoring it will lead to the most 
erroneous conclusions. Only where purely mechanical operations 
are in question can it entirely be neglected. In the life of the priest 
it also plays an important and conspicuous part, and failure to 
attain to the highest success may, in many cases, be attributed to an 
undue disregard of the personal element. It is perfectly true that 
when we consider the priest the paramount thing about him is his 
office, which is independent of any personal excellence and unaffected 
by varying individual characteristics; yet it is worthy of observa- 
tion that the individuality and the personality of the priest are not 
entirely merged in his official character. In the sacred ministry as 
well as everywhere else the personal factor is bound to make some 
difference and to account, as the circumstances will be, for greater 
or lesser success. To blink this fact dulls the sense of responsi- 
bility and deprives us of one of the strongest incentives to the 
acquisition of personal holiness; for the priest should sanctify him- 
self not only for his own sake but also for the sake of the faithful. 
The greater his personal holiness the more fruitful will be his 
ministry. All ascetical writers are unanimous on this point. But 
such an admission is equivalent to the statement that the personal 
element is a contributory factor in the efficacy of sacerdotal work. 
This applies even to the administration of the sacraments. In 
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spite of the dogmatic fact that their virtue is objectively conditioned 
by the performance of certain rites, there is still a broad margin 
left for the influence of the personal factor. Of course, the essen- 
tial sacramental grace remains untouched by either worth or 
unworth of the minister of the sacrament; but accidental effects 
depend to a very large extent on personal qualifications. A zealous 
priest, for example, will do everything in his power to procure on 
the part of the recipient of the sacrament such subjective disposi- 
tions as will ensure the fullest measure of grace. To think other- 
wise would be to degrade the agency of the priesthood to that of a 
mechanical instrument that contributes nothing of its own to the 
effect. The Church in no way encourages such a mechanical con- 
ception of the instrumentality of the priesthood. Notwithstanding 
its emphasis on the objective causality of the sacraments it leaves 
ample room for the personal factor. 

In the ministry of reconciliation this personal element looms 
larger and figures more prominently than in the administration of 
any other sacrament. To realize this requires but a little reflection. 
In no other case is there such intimate personal contact as in that 
of confessor and penitent as it occurs in the sacrament of Penance. 
Here, then, of necessity, there will be special occasion for the exer- 
cise of personal influence. Into no other sacrament do subjective 
factors enter to the same degree. As a consequence, the incidental 
fruits of the sacrament of Penance vary in such a large measure in 
proportion to the zeal, piety and learning of the confessor.’ 

Again the subjective dispositions of the penitent in no slight 
measure determine the relative efficacy of the sacrament and decide 
the measure of grace which he receives. For here also we must 
avoid a mechanical conception of the mode of operation of the 
sacraments. Grace is not quantitatively poured into the soul as 
into a material container; it is vitally received according to subjec- 
tive capacity, which, in its turn, is determined by the absence of 
impediments and the presence of positive dispositions. The fruits 
of the sacraments, accordingly, vary considerably in different recipi- 
ents. To conceive the matter in any other way would be to nullify 


1 Accordingly Father M. Claeys Boiutiaert, S.J., is fully justified in giving his 
article the significant and suggestive title: “L’effort personnel et la grace du 
Sacrement de Pénitence.” (Nouvelle revue théologique: Louvain, Avril, 1922.) 
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the freedom of the human will and to put spiritual causality on the 
same plane as material causality which operates with mechanical 
precision and absolute uniformity.” 

In the sacrament of Penance more than in others the subjective 
dispositions of the penitent come to the fore and influence the effects 
toa marked degree. It is the one sacrament in which the validity 
cannot be dissociated from the worthiness. That would indicate 
that in administering this sacrament the priest must insist with even 
greater emphasis than in any other sacrament on due preparation 
and proper disposition. If he fails to do so he will in many instances 
frustrate its effects and be the cause why the penitent is deprived 
of its beneficent and salutary fruits.® 

In the foregoing we have rehearsed only well-known and familiar 
commonplaces; but it has been the experience of many that nothing 
is more illuminating than the careful pondering of a truism. 
Rightly focused a commonplace will prove a source of almost 
startling revelations. One of our most fatal faults is that we pass 
lightly over the ordinary truths of life which are so heavily fraught 
with vital issues and so rich in far-reaching and_ practical 
applications. 

In the sacrament of Penance various functions converge and come 
toa focal point. In it the priest exercises the activity of a judge, 
a physician and a counselor. If any of these functions is neglected 
the efficacy of the sacrament is in some way impaired and the peni- 
tent to some extent defrauded of its benefits. Thus the sacrament 


2“The more worthy the recipient, the greater the graces conferred by the 
sacrament. The drier the wood, the more freely it burns. If the vessel taken 
to the spring is clean, the water contained in it will be pure.” (The Catechism 
Explained; by Rev. Francis Spirago: edited by Rev. Richard F. Clarke, S.J.; 
New York, Benziger Brothers.) 

3“Tout d’abord on nous a reproché d’oublier que le Sacrement agit ex opere 
operato. Pourquoi, en effet, tant insister sur la nécessité d’amener le pénitent a 
faire un effort personnel, précis et détaillé, en vue d’assurer son amendement, s’il 
est vrai que le sacrement, agissant ex opere operato, lui donne, de lui-méme, la 
force et le secours dont il a besoin? Ainsi, la grace sacrementelle supplécrait au 
déploiement normal d’énergie et d’activité humaines, qu’en toute autre occasion tout 
le monde jugerait indispensable pour redresser une habitude mauvaise? Vraiment 
il nous semble que Vobjection se résout en se formulant.” (M. C. Boitiaert, J. c.) 

Archbishop S. G. Messmer very beautifully says: “To be the minister of 
such a sacrament is, indeed, a glorious calling. Most excellent in itself and most 
useful for the Christian people is the office of Confessor. But the Fathers of 
the Church tell us it is also a most arduous office. In very truth, the faithful 
administration of the Sacrament of Penance demands a great deal more of the 
personal codperation of the minister with the recipient than any other sacra- 
ment.” (Theory and Practice of the Confessional, by Prof. C. E. Schieler, D.D.; 
edited by Rev. H. H. Heuser, D.D., Introduction.) 
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of Penance makes heavier demands on the personal activity of the 
priest than any other sacrament. He must make sure that he does 
not fail the penitent in a matter of such supreme moment.* 


THe Arpuous CHARACTER OF PENANCE 


It is obvious that the forgiveness of post-baptismal sin should be 
attached to much severer conditions than the remission of sin con- 
tracted before the reception of the sacrament of regeneration. With 
good reason, therefore, the sacrament of Penance has been desig- 
nated as a laborious baptism. This second pardon is burdened with 
many onerous conditions; it is a toilsome process as behooves the 
peculiar circumstances. We have no longer as in the baptismal 
cleansing a plain act of unconditioned remission, but a judicial pro- 
ceeding that imposes an adequate satisfaction. The second forgive- 
ness of sin is justly and wisely intended to be surrounded with 
greater ri-jors, because the relapse into sin after the wonderful 
mercy of baptismal restoration to grace is particularly heinous and 
deserving of severe condemnation.® 

The popular usage of speaking of the sacrament of Penance as of 
confession is calculated to obscure this fact and to make the faithful 
forget the arduous nature of penance.® The Church lends no coun- 


“We are quite certain,’ writes St. Alphonsus, “that sacramental confessions 
will not produce the fruit which we expect and desire, if they are not heard by 
upright learned priests, well instructed in the salutary doctrines of the Church.” 
(Praxis Confessarii.) Similarly Canon Oakley: “In no other department of 
sacerdotal duty does the success of the priest’s administrations depend more upon 
his personal sanctification than in all that relates to this marvelous institution 
of the mercy and providence of our Redeemer.” (The Priest on the Missions.) 

5“Alius preterea est baptismi, et alius penitentia fructus: per baptismum enim 
Christum induentes, nova prorsus in ipso efficimur creatura, plenam, et integram 
peccatorum omnium remissionem consequentes: ad quam novitatem, et integrita- 
tem per sacramentum penitentie, sine magis nostris fletibus et doloribus, divina 
id exigente justitia, pervenire nequaquam possumus: ut merito penitentia labo- 
riosus quidem baptismus a sanctis patribus dictus fuerit.” (Conc. Trid. xiv, 2.) 

Let us not deceive ourselves, conversion is something very drastic. It requires 
no mean effort of the will. It goes deep into the soul and cuts it to the quick. 
It is a moral jolt of considerable vehemence. 

6 The above-mentioned writer takes umbrage at the misleading terminology in 
vogue among the faithful. “Notre vocabulaire lui-méme,” he says, “contribue 
peut-étre a cet obscurcisement des consciences: nous parlons de la confession, mais 
guére de la pénitence.” The result of this way of speaking is that the necessity 
of a real and profound change of heart is lost sight of: “Et cette fois encore le 
confesseur se rend bien compte que la principale, sinon l’unique préoccupation du 
pénitent va a Vaveu approximatif de ses fautes, sans que l’idée d’un changement 
réel & introduire dans sa vie morde sérieusement sur son esprit.” (A propos des 
Confessions de grandes fétes, in Nouvelle revue théologique, June, 1921.) The 
complaint in part is justified. There are too many who apply the flattering unc- 
tion to their soul that the recitation of their faults settles everything and that 
nothing more can be expected of them. The Church in no way sanctions this 
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tenance to such a practice, which accentuates one element of the 
sacrament of Penance to an almost complete neglect of all the others. 
An inaccurate terminology may have its fatal repercussion in prac- 
tice and no doubt the less instructed have been unfavorably influ- 
enced by this inadequate and misleading manner of speaking. Some 
mistakingly imagine that confession constitutes the whole essence 
of the sacrament of Penance. This is a disastrous error that must 
sedulously be corrected, for it is unquestionably one cause of the 
barrenness of the sacrament of Penance. 

It must be made quite plain to all the faithful that the avowal of 
sin must be accompanied by a genuine contrition and that it ought 
to be followed up by a real amendment. Confession is no substi- 
tute for these other acts, and absolution does not dispense the peni- 
tent from personal efforts. The main thing is the radical change of 
mind, the complete turning away from the past and the facing in a 
new direction. Where that is not clearly understood and acted 
upon, the mere external act of confessing may actually become an 
opiate that will lull the conscience to sleep. In that case the tribunal 
of Penance, meant to be a help for the sinner to escape from sin, 
would defeat its own purpose and serve only to entangle him more 
in his iniquity. We do not say that this is a common peril; but it 
is bad enough if it exists at all. Now, it does exist wherever the 
false notion prevails that the mere confession of sins is the sole con- 
dition of forgiveness. This notion is likely to crop out if the faith- 
ful are not well instructed on the matter.’ 


view and lax practice, for it clearly insists upon the necessity of contrition, pur- 
pose of amendment and satisfaction. 

7 The avowal of one’s guilt in itself possesses a purifying value and constitutes 
an expiation of the fault committed. It is a mental catharsis by which man 
wishes to dissociate himself from the malice inherent in his transgression. That 
is the psychological reason why the Lord has made the forgiveness of sin con- 
tingent on its sincere acknowledgment. But habit may rob this confession of 
all its efficacy and reduce it to a mere formality. Against this we must carefully 
guard ourselves. Then, there are those of coarser mental structure and callous 
nature to whom a disclosing of a transgression means very little. Men of this 
type labor under a severe delusion if they think that the mere recitation of their 
shameful deeds, made with little emotion and with practically no natural repug- 
nance, is sufficient to secure for them remission of their sins. They must make 
sure that the outward acknowledgment of their fault really finds its counterpart 
in the attitude of their minds. Otherwise it is of no avail towards justification. 

he psychological value of confession is admitted by non-Catholic authors. 
Let us hear W. James. “In regard to Confession,” he says, “I will also be most 
brief, saying my word about it psychologically, not historically. Not nearly as 
widespread as sacrifice, it corresponds to a more inward and moral stage of 
sentiment. It is part of the general system of purgation and cleansing which 
one feels one’s self in need of, in order to be in right relations to one’s deity. 
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COOPERATION WITH SACRAMENTAL GRACE 


To obtain a maximum of efficacy such activity on the part of the 
penitent must be aroused as will offer the most favorable conditions 
for the specific actual graces which the Sacrament imparts. For 
these actual graces must not be conceived as supplanting the psycho- 
logical acts of the recipient. Nothing, of course, can take the place 
of a vital act. The sacrament does not remake and remold the 
mentality of the sinner. That is a task which he must undertake 
himself. Thus, even after absolution and full restoration to grace, 
the evil habits that have been contracted still remain. It is that 
fact which accounts for the frequent and sad relapses after a con- 
version that presents all the earmarks of perfect sincerity. How 
much more will it explain the shocking fallings from grace after 
what to all appearances is but a doubtful and halfhearted conver- 
sion. The successive confessions of a penitent ought to be real 
milestones marking a definite progress on the road to perfection. 
Each reception of the sacrament of Penance ought to bring him a 
little further and nearer the goal. Only too frequently, they mark 
no advancement whatsoever. This is due to a lack of personal 
cooperation. It is the duty of the spiritual director to arouse the 
personal activity of the penitent and to induce him to cooperate 
to the fullest with the sacramental graces which he receives so 
lavishly.® 


For him who confesses, shams are over and realities have begun: he has exteri- 
orized his rottenness. If he has not actually got rid of it, he at least no longer 
smears it over with a hypocritical show of virtue—he lives at least upon a basis 
of veracity.” (The Varieties of Religious Experience.) 


8 A practice as salutary as that of confession could not escape violent vitupera- 
tion. Instead of extirpating vice and preventing sin it is said to encourage them 
because it renders forgiveness so easy. Of course, this can be said with a degree 
of justice only of what we may call the mechanical conception of confession. 
Thus F. Granger writes: “On the whole it would appear that the tendency of 
the confessional is to an indulgent view of sin, and the penitent is let off more 
easily by another than by his ow conscience.” (The Soul of a Christian.) 
Only one who really does not understand that a sincere confession implies a true 
sorrow for sin, a detestation of the past and a firm purpose of amendment can 
speak in that manner. Besides it is not at all true that another will judge our 
transgressions more leniently than our own conscience. One who is anyway 
familiar with psychology knows how readily our conscience can be induced to 
justify our actions and to palliate our faults. We may also ask the very perti- 
nent question whether experience really bears out the assertion that those who 
make frequent use of confession take a more lenient view of their offenses than 
those who refuse to unburden their hearts. Frequent confession inspires a 
genuine horror of sin and renders the conscience very sensitive to wrong. Cal- 
lousness of conscience will ordinarily be the result of a neglect of confession; 
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Modern psychological research has brought home to us how 
frequently we deceive ourselves. The ascetical writers have not 
been ignorant of this fact and have time and again pointed out how 
thick the web of self-deception is which we weave around ourselves. 
More than ordinary penetration is required to pierce the dense veil 
intended to screen our internal wretchedness from our own eyes. 
Such self-deception will pursue us even into the confessional and 
prevent us from judging rightly the true state of our soul. The 
sharper and keener eye of the confessor will have to come to our 
assistance if we are to form a true judgment of our acts and assess 
them at their real value. 

Two questions are of vital importance in the tribunal of penance. 
The first is this: does our sorrow realize the conditions indispen- 
sable for the sacramental remission of sin?® the second: have we a 


but it is inconceivable how it should grow out of the practice of frequent 
confession. 

Dr. Francis J. Hall, an Anglican theologian, shows a much better understand- 
ing of the effects of confession. The passage in which he proposes the above- 
mentioned objection and also gives a good refutation reads as follows: “Many 
reject sacramental confession on the ground that it necessarily tends to sap the 
penitent’s personal strength and to weaken his sense of responsibility to be 
guided by his own conscience. The best instruments can be abused, and cases 
no doubt occur in which the penitent is made unduly dependent upon his priest; 
but these cases are comparatively rare. General experience shows a sincere use 
of the sacrament of Penance as a rule not only deepens repentance, but enlightens 
and fortifies the individual conscience, and quickens instead of sapping the sense 
of personal responsibility for being guided thereby.” (The Sacraments: New 
York, Longmans, Green and Co.: 1921.) The saints are the best refutations of 
any objections to the practice of confession. If anyone going frequently to 
confession makes no progress in holiness it is not the fault of the sacrament, but 
his own, inasmuch as he fails to dispose himself properly for its grace. Such 
cases will undoubtedly occur in the practice of the priest. If he is confronted by 
a situation of this kind, he will as earnest physician of the soul inquire into the 
causes that render this excellent remedy inefficacious and try to remove them. 
If he merely continues to give absolution though no signs of improvement are 
forthcoming, conditions never will be any better. Here is a vast field for per- 
sonal effort. 

®The sacrament of Penance remits sin even in the absence of perfect con- 
trition, but it does not convert an inadequate sorrow into one that is sufficient. 
Of the presence of a sufficient sorrow we must at all events make certain lest 
we jeopardize the validity of the sacrament. Possibly in many cases the faith- 
ful do not give to this point the attention it deserves. Much concerned about 
the integrity of the confession, they leave little time for the eliciting of the 
necessary contrition. That imperils everything. We call attention to the words 
of the learned Jesuit whom we have previously mentioned. They read as follows: 
“Le sacrement, il est vrai, transpose par la vertu de Notre-Seigneur dans Vordre 
de la charité du Christ amour initial, imparfait, qu’est Vattrition, mais il ne 
supplée pas a Vinsuffisance psychologique d’une attrition qui ne serait qu’une vel- 
léité. Nous ne pouvons nullement nous contenter au confessional d’un regret 
quelconque, de promesses qui ont tout lair d’étre, et le passé du pénitent confirme 
I impression, vagues, superficielles, données par maniére d’acqutt, parce qu’il le 
faut bien: nous ne pouvons nous contenter cu confessionnal de garanties que par- 
tout ailleurs on jugerait insuffisantes, illusoires. Elles ne sont pas moins illusoires 
en confession qu’ailleurs.” (L’effort personel et la grace du Sacrement de Péni- 
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real purpose of amendment? With respect to both of these ques- 
tions there is much occasion for self-deception. A serious error jn 
this case would render the sacrament invalid and rob us of its fruits, 
The confessor who is really in earnest about his business, and who 
sincerely wishes to help the penitent will try to obtain some guar- 
antee that the above-mentioned questions can be answered in the 
affirmative. If he feels that the penitent is deceiving himself he 
will endeavor to disabuse him of his error. He is rendering no 
service to the penitent if he allows him to nurse his fatal delusions." 


One way, then, of improving the situation and of making the 
practice of frequent confession yield a more abundant harvest of 
good is to impress the faithful with a sense of their own responsi- 
bility in the matter and to secure on their part a fuller measure of 
personal effort. An easy-going, routinelike administration of the 
sacrament of Penance does not benefit the penitent, and wearies the 
confessor. We make a plea for a more individualized and peda- 
gogical administration. It will invest the long hours spent in the 
confessional with a new interest and make the penitent realize that 
without personal exertion and determined effort he cannot expect 
to overcome sin and to make any progress in the spiritual life. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


tence.) The sacramental grace elevates, reinforces and supplements human 
activity; but it does not form a substitute for it. The will must play its part in 
moral reform. Without such codperation of the will the sacramental grace can 
achieve nothing. There is nothing that man dislikes so thoroughly as real will 
effort. For that very reason so many good resolutions are defeated because no 
serious and honest will stands behind them. Here we may also seek the reason 
for the frequent relapses into old habits of sin. Man will make himself believe 
that his good resolutions are sincere when in reality they are not. The confessor 
must not tolerate such dishonesty nor connive at the penitent’s efforts at self- 
deception. 


10 The old penitential discipline made it clear enough that the sacramental 
absolution presupposes personal coOperation and that the sacrament of Penance 
was nowise intended to do away with the virtue of Penance. In the present 
practice this thought may become somewhat dimmed. Hence the necessity of 
calling attention to this phase of the question and of duly emphasizing the per- 
sonal element in the remission of sin. We must try to renew the penitential 
spirit, if not the penitential discipline of the first centuries. We quote again: 
“De Vobjection nous retiendrons qu'il est salutaire de lier a4 usage du sacrement 
Vexercise de la pénitence, c’est-d-dire de l’expiation et de réparation, de ne pas 
vider la pénitence sacrementelle de tout effort humain sérieux, mais inversement, 
L “i pénétrer Veffort humain de relévement par la grace sacrementelle.” 

» te 

11 The plea which we are here voicing is only the echo of Father Boitiaert’s 
earnest words: “Nous croyons, pour notre part, qu'il est temps de réagir dans 
le sens d’une administration plus sérieuse, plus énergique, plus vraiment charitable 
et plus fructueuse du sacrement de pénitence.” (A propos des Confessions de 
grandes fétes.) 





THE DUTY OF CATHOLICS IN THE FACE OF 
THE PRESENT-DAY EVILS 


By G. L. CaroL_an 


Take up your newspapers and read. What have these chroniclers 
of things that happen to say to you? Only a short time has passed 
since the world with a sigh and a gasp freed itself from the struggle 
of the greatest war of history. Many months were spent in negotia- 
tions on the part of the rulers of the nations in framing a treaty 
that would heal the wounds of the peoples who have suffered, that 
would smooth out difficulties, allay the jealousies of conflicting 
interests and bring to the world the fullness of that most priceless 
thing—peace. But has it done so? Again I say, take up your 
newspapers and read. What is the record? The entire chronicle is 
a nauseating, at times terrifying, record of every conceivable crime 
against society and against the rights of the individual. Coupled 
to this we have set out at length a tale of trouble and unrest that 
staggers the average person with its widespread influence and organ- 
ized lawlessness. Every sane and reasonable person must long 
for an end to be put to all this awful turmoil, and, equally, be willing 
to do his share in attaining this object. Further, we Catholics 
have a special duty in the matter, for we alone can face the situa- 
tion successfully, and, yet we do not sufficiently appreciate either 
our power or our responsibility. 

Now, first let us briefly marshal the facts of the case and examine 
them; for before seeking a remedy for any evil one must have a clear 
idea of the nature of it. 

We may divide the evils of the times into two classes, i. e., those 
that directly affect society at large, and those that directly affect the 
individual. 

Of the former by far the most important is the struggle for mas- 
tery between Capital and Labor. We are not concerned at present 
with the merits of the dispute between the two, it is with the exist- 
ence of the evil and its character that we have to deal. Capital and 
Labor are the rulers of the economical life of the world. So long 
as these two work in harmony there is a flow and abundance of all 
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the necessaries of life, a possibility of decent comfort for everybody, 
a smoothness in the running of things that makes for average happi- 
ness and content. Oh, how we longed for all this during the awful 
days of the war! What kept us up but the hope that the good 
times of the past, which perhaps we valued lightly, would return, 
if not in their former fullness, at least sufficiently. But what is the 
reality before us? Capital and Labor, armed and organized, stand 
ready for a fight to the finish. 

Strikes, recklessly ruinous of all that former years had laboriously 
built up, are the order of the day. Not strikes like those of pre- 
war days. There is now a spirit of spiteful destruction abroad. 
Organized Labor feels its strength, and, with the unreasoning and 
unreasonable determination of ignorance, is set on having its revenge 
for past ill-treatment and is eager to use its strength. Young men, 
unbalanced in thought, unread in the subtle problems of that most 
intricate of sciences—modern Political Economy—but filled with a 
fiery determination to make their names famous, bursting with the 
youthful desire to get all things done in a hurry, are seizing on the 
levers of power and doing their best to urge the rank and file to cast 
aside the counsels of prudence of their older leaders and to enter 
on the road of red-hot revolution, bloodstained and brutal if neces- 
sary, it matters not what the dark and sinister tint of its character, 
or how low it descends towards pristine savagery, so long as in the 
end it triumphs. Truly this is a hard and dour trait about the 
thought and dealings of modern labor in many lands, as voiced by 
its raucous-tongued exponents, that points to the full adoption of 
that remorseless principle which considers all means lawful that will 
attain the end in view, and which stood forth in the late war as the 
incarnate villainy of militarism. 

What care those who urge a strike for some light and trivial 
reason that the elementary principles of right and justice will be 
violated, that solemn contracts will be repudiated, that misery and 
hardship will flood the lives of thousands of innocent folk, their 
fellow-laborers in allied trades, yea, even their own women and 
children. It matters not. Turn the whole of civilized life upside 
down, strike with impish deviltry at the heart of their nation, let 
loose the wolves of ignorant hate, call forth from the lowest depth 
of Hell the pitiless devil of bloodsoaked Revolution, and give the 
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foul thing power to level, destroy and ruin to its heart’s content! 
It is a terrible picture! Is it exaggerated? Take up your news- 
papers and read! And what saith the Catholic laboring man to all 
this? On the one side there is the clear teaching of religion for- 
bidding the furthering of sinful and wicked extremes such as are 
openly preached by the hotheads of labor, and, on the other side, 
there is the fierce grip of organized trades unionism which holds 
the individual as in a vise. Truly this state of things is a peril. 

On the other hand, we see that Capital, if less boisterous, is none 

the less hostile to the good of society, none the less selfish and self- 
seeking than is Labor. 
“With its appetite for money-making almost sated by the huge 
war profits that came its way—almost I say, for it never is really 
satisfied—Capital is licking its lips with content and is planning 
how to tighten its grip on the free wealth of the world. What of 
the great food trusts! Go to one of the directors of these shameless 
machines for grinding the faces of the poor, tell him of the wail 
of the children who lack the necessities of life because his hold of 
the world’s supplies of food has hopelessly forced up prices, picture 
to him the pitiful subterfuges to which the ill-paid professional 
man is driven to keep up those appearances that are his life, how 
one by one the little comforts of the home have gone till poverty 
comes to be reckoned with as a definite proposition. Paint, I say, 
to the head of one of these firms what his scheming means in the 
way of misery to half the world. What would be his reply? He 
might change his cigar to the other side of his mouth while he 
turned to the ’phone to clinch another bargain. This would repre- 
sent the extent of his care for the misery of mankind. 

Again, think of the profiteering that has had to be put down, 
however clumsily, by legislation! Is there any love of country, 
any spark of kindliness in the hearts of men who do these things? 


Turn to consider the other class of evils, those against the indi- 
vidual. What is the record? Robberies, violence, murder, carried 
out with a daring, organization and ruthlessness that in its tale of 
awful fact far surpasses the wildest imaginings of fiction. Skillfully 
planned and boldly executed robberies and burglaries, often in broad 
daylight and, as it were, under the very noses of the police, savage 
attacks on women, aged men and children, and that for the chance 
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of picking up a little money or even for no reason at all, murders 
so appallingly callous in their brutality and done for such trivial 
reasons that it would seem as if a mere lust of killing were the only 
motive. What does it all point to except to a serious loosening of 
the restraints of the moral law and a casting aside of principle that 
bodes ill for the good conduct of the individual and, as a result, for 
the welfare of society? 

Yet again. What have the newspapers to tell us of the pleasure 
haunts of the big cities? What of all the drugging and doping 
that goes on in every grade of society, the sordid record of which 
comes to light only when the tragedy of a young life suddenly 
ended makes the world gasp for a moment till the next sensation 
is afoot? The record of it all is staggering. But the mere record 
is not the worst part. One feels that such record as there is reveals 
but a glimpse of a state of things fraught with limitless possibilities 
of evil, since it points to the abandoning of even those flimsy con- 
ventions which passed for morality in former days. What of those 
wild orgies of pleasure that seize their victims and whirl them on 
in a tempest of delight blinding all sense of responsibility, and, 
while never satisfying yet ever urging to even wilder endeavors, 
finally leave multitudes of men and women ruined in money, broken 
in spirit, and either utterly hardened or so ashamed that life itself 
becomes a burden. Money-making for the sake of money-spending, 
that is the thought and cry of the fighting struggling millions. How 
ill it bodes for the happiness of the world! 

Now, what causes are generally suggested for this deplorable 
state of things? 

Newspapers of all shades of political opinion are deeply con- 
cerned at the menace of the present crisis, and have tacitly refrained 
from attempting to make political capital out of it, which fact alone 
is a sure sign of the seriousness of the problem. While deploring 
the present evils, they have suggested various causes as being repon- 
sible for a condition of thought and action among the masses of the 
people such as has not appeared previously in the history of 
civilization. 

Notice in the first place, that we have to deal with certain settled 
and well-defined opinions, not with a sporadic outburst of feeling. 
There is organized thought at the back of it all. Next, this opinion, 
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or line of thought, is widespread, not restricted to a section of the 
community, but generally discussed throughout society and to be 
found more or less rampant in every country. 

It is suggested in some quarters that the cause of this state of 

things is due to the late world war which, from its vastness and 
generally awful character, has unsettled people’s minds. Further, 
it is alleged that the strain of the war so worked on the minds of 
those who were either directly or indirectly engaged in it, that the 
reaction is responsible for all the troubles that beset us. Yet again, 
it is offered as an explanation that the excitement and exhilaration 
of fighting has so stirred the pulses of the millions that have taken 
part in it that a feeling of unrest and dissatisfaction with the quiet 
lines of peace is the result. 
- But none of these offers sufficient reason to account for the pres- 
ence and virulence.of the troubles which we see around us. The 
war may have precipitated a crisis that had been impending, but 
whose presence was not generally noticed, as nothing had happened 
to call it into action. Or again, the unchaining of passions and the 
wild swaying of hopes and fears due to the war might have offered 
an occasion for all these things to come to the surface, but were not 
sufficient to bring them into being in the first place. 

Take the case of labor disputes. One would have thought that 
the peril of his country would have induced the ordinary working- 
man to put aside his disputes and bickerings and to throw himself 
wholeheartedly into the great business of winning the war. But 
what was the actual state of things? Time and again workmen 
in various lands used the crisis of their country’s peril to extort 
more money and downed tools with the calculated deviltry of alien 
enemies. On the other hand, Capital when making its terms, 
showed such unholy eagerness to amass wealth, that belated and 
most clumsy legislation had to be enacted to try and stop it, and 
at the same time to pick up'a few crumbs for a depleted Treasury 
account by the war profit taxes. Now, neither Capital nor Labor 
could have so acted unless it were steeped to the eyes in a selfishness 
that was untouched by any consideration of decency or honor, and 
so set on the pursuit of the shadow of present advantage, as to be 
willing to risk the substance of what was to its real good. People 
are not obsessed by thoughts like these suddenly. And now when 
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prices still rule so high that the problem of how to live with even 
the minimum of comfort is becoming well-nigh insoluble, when the 
most elementary dictates of common-sense point to the necessity of 
increased production on all hands in order to make up for the un- 
avoidable waste of four long years, we see the same shortsighted 
selfishness blocking the way to improvement and advance. 

Only long years of Labor’s brooding over ill-treatment on the 
one side, and of Capital’s indifference to the rights of its workers 
on the other, could have bred such deep-seated and mutual distrust 
and determination on the part of each to have its own way at all 
costs. Such as a fact has been the case. Years before the War, 
those who could read the signs of the times saw the crisis coming, 
The War was but the occasion that caused the smouldering fire 
of discontent to burst into a blaze. Let us probe the matter a little 
further. Is there any reason for this selfishness? 


The possession of happiness and the opportunity for enjoyment 
is one of the strongest desires of the human heart, and, if one’s 
vision of happiness and possibility of enjoyment is bounded by the 


purely material things of this world, it follows that the keenest 
anxiety to make the most of this life is but a natural consequence. 
Take the average man and woman outside the Catholic Church— 
and also, alas, many within its fold—and question them as to their 
views on happiness, and you will find that its only expression in 
their minds is the full enjoyment of those things that money can 
buy. This is the openly-expressed creed of the multitude, the 
only one that it seems capable of understanding. Add to this the 
concentrated individualism which is the natural result of that mere 
formalism in religion, the heritage of the so-called Reformation, 
and you have cause enough to account for the labor troubles of a 
whole universe. Money the only good, self-gratification to be 
sought in every way that presents itseli—and God? He is scarcely 
as much as a convention! Turn to the record of individual crimes 
to which we referred above. Is the cause of the awful list that 
disgraces modern life to be considered as due to the War, or to 
unsettled feelings, or to the reaction that follows on fighting, or to 
the hundred and one theories advanced to account for it? Certainly 
not. On the contrary, one would have thought that the very awful- 
ness of the late great conflict would have sobered and steadied 
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people rather than have urged them to excesses. True, at the very 
beginning of the War there was a certain seriousness for a time. 
It soon gave way to a perfect orgy of unrestraint. The spirit of 
it was in the hearts of the people long before the War, but the 
occasion presented gave opportunities for gratification that had 
not existed previously. The very recklessness and wild abandon- 
ment of pleasure-seeking, the breaking through the hitherto recog- 
nized conventional restraints, point to a disposition of mind eager 
to seize on every chance of enjoying the only style of happiness 
that appeals to it, and, having no thought or hope of anything 
beyond the grave, must concentrate on what it can pick up here 
in this life. 

What is this spirit except a product of irreligion? If one’s only 
idea of happiness is the enjoyment that this life offers, it follows 
that, on realizing the possibility of losing this life, one should desire 
to compress as much enjoyment as possible into the time at present 
at hand. 

How inexpressibly sad it all is when one thinks of the wasted 
lives and the vain striving after happiness that is going around us. 
One takes up one’s newspaper and reads of suicide after suicide— 
the hopeless endings of hopeless lives. All the while there are 
thousands of folk who spend their lives grubbing in the refuse 
heap of cast-away superstitions, picking up bits of spiritualism, 
or of Theosophy, or what not, and hugging the miserable things 
to their hearts as children gloat over colored shells by the sea-shore. 
Poor human souls! Yearning for something, the nature of which 
they do not understand, but which makes a call on their being with 
an insistence and determination that will not be denied. And this 
great something? It is the call of religion; the call of that spiritual 
instinct planted in the heart of man by his Creator that can find 
its satisfaction only in the true religion of the Catholic Church. 

Want of religion, want of a restraining influence acting from 
within, want of a realization of the importance of the next life 
and of the comparative unimportance of this present life: these 
are the causes of the terrible evils that are now so rampant in the 
world to-day. 


Again,;take up your newspapers antl read. At the same time 
that they ‘are full of reports of murders, suicides, dope orgies, and 
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a host of other terrible things that make us shudder ‘as we read, 
they are also equally full of suggestions to remedy these evils, 
Magazine articles, too, are devoted to the same all-absorbing subject, 
and through the whole series there runs a note of diffidence, I might 
say of fear, that while bravely putting forward this or that sugges. 
tion for a remedy, seems at the same time to doubt the efficacy of 
its own advice. Now, one does not wish to decry the efforts of all 
these well-intentioned people, who are evidently thoroughly alarmed 
at the presence and virulence of this epidemic of wickedness which 
is sweeping over the world; still, we have to test the usefulness 
of their suggested remedies in the light of experience. Let us 
briefly review what is offered from various quarters as sovereign 
medicine to cure the hurts of the world. 

An appeal to what is styled “the manliness” of the nation is 
put forward by some as the motive best suited to meet the difficulties 
of the times, and as containing within itself a power and energy 
strong enough to beat down the allurement of evil-doing. Columns 
have been written on the need that there is for “pulling oneself 
together,” and of turning away from the intoxicating call of pleasure 
to the serious things of life. The want of restraint, the lack of 
moderation in seeking enjoyment that is eating like a canker into 
the hearts of the people is deplored, and the motive of the unseemli- 
ness of it all is strongly urged. It is not “playing the game,” as 
the writers say, it is not worthy of a people with great traditions 
and a great past. Quite true! But what, think you, is likely to 
be the force of these motives, useful no doubt, and worthy. of con- 
sideration, in actually restraining the devotees of vice and sin? 

Take any one of the horrors with which our daily papers are 
filled, and ask yourself what power would these motives have in 
deterring the perpetrators of this or that villainy from carrying 
out their foul designs. Honestly, we must acknowledge that they 
would have none at all. The murderer, the garroter, the burglar, 
the dope victim would laugh to scorn any attempt to reform them 
on the motive that their acts were unmanly or unworthy of cultured 
and civilized society. 


Again, it is urged by others that the ideal of “loyalty” is the 
remedy with saving grace, because it has in it that which will 
elevate and transform the human mind and ennoble its instincts. 
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Quite true. Loyalty is one of the most powerful motives which 
can stir the human heart, and nerve the human frame to heroic 
deeds. The pages of history that record the story of human loyalty, 
often to people quite unworthy of it, glow with a brightness and 
are instinct with an influence that delights and charms us. Such 
a fine spirit of devotion as is connoted by the idea of loyalty is of 
itself so fascinating that it will, by its glamor, almost give some 
saving grace to a cause otherwise ignoble. Few things can 
elicit our sympathy so strongly as the story of the wrecked hopes, 
and shattered ideals of those whose only comfort was that very 
loyalty which brought them to disaster. Yes, but loyalty can flourish 
only in the soil of unselfishness. Again, let us ask ourselves what 
effect would the motive of loyalty have in lessening the numbers 
of those crimes whose daily occurrence is such a menace. At once 
we must answer: “No effect whatever.” 

There are those, again, who hold up education as the remedy 
which is most likely to effect the change needed to reform the 
world. The word “Education” has a particularly comforting sound. 
It is big and indefinite. It bears a certain plausibility about it that 
gives it a good character as a cure of evils. The advocates of this 
special nostrum are loud in praise of their favorite remedy. 
“Educate! Educate!” they cry, “let all the children and youths of 
the country be trained in principles of honesty and uprightness. 
Let them have clearly put before them the evils of unrestraint!” 
And so on, and so on. Excellent, if it can be done. Education has 
been given its full chance, and what is the result. That very thing 
which was thought to be a great remedy for evil has but increased 
the virulence of the disease which it was meant to cure, for the 
educated minds have invented new forms of wickedness and have 
employed their trained faculties as weapons on the side of malice. 

No, experience shows us that there is little hope for the better- 
ment of the world through education as generally practiced to-day. 
What is to be the motive which will induce the upgrowing generation 
to embrace and to put into practice all the high principles that are 
learnt by education? It is evidently of little use merely to know 
what one ought to do if one does not actually do it. Is it to be 
supposed that the knowledge of the fittingness or of the becoming- 
ness of a line of conduct will be a sufficiently strong motive to induce 
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people to forego their personal advantage, or to put aside their 
pleasure and gratification in order to follow out a line of right 
conduct? We must own that there is little or no hope for such 
motives acting as deterrents in the matter of crime. 

The last of the suggested remedies which we shall examine js 
that of “Legislation.” This, perhaps, is somewhat more hopeful, 
The law is a serious and terrifying thing, and the enforcing of it 
has certainly a deterrent effect on evil-doers; therefore we have in 
law-making and law-enforcing the surest weapon for combating 
evil, and the most certain remedy for curing vice. 

That gifted and noble Irishman, Daniel O’Connell, used to say 
that he could drive a coach and four through any act of Parliament 
that was ever, or could be enacted. He was but dramatically point- 
ing out wherein lies the weakness of legislation. To satisfy justice, 
laws must be strictly interpreted, and enforced only so far as the 
wording of the law allows. Human language is inadequate so to 
meet every possible case as to leave no loophole for escape or evasion. 
Ring the subject round never so cunningly with carefully framed 
laws and well-balanced legal phrases, the clever mind of the evil- 
doer will sooner or later find a gap or a weak spot in the hedge 
through which to wander to the regions of self-indulgence tha 
stretch beyond. Take, for instance, that famous attempt at reform- 
ing a nation in the matter of intemperance by means of legislation 
—TI refer to Prohibition. What is the net result? Failure so 
ignominious that it is a cause of ribald mirth to the unreformed. 

To a certain extent it is possible to check the spread of vice by 
means of legislation, but the more it is so checked the more is it 
driven underground, so to speak, thus to take on more dangerous 
lines. For instance, in the case of prohibition, the consumption 


of spirits may, to some extent, be decreased, but the consumption 
of drugs is increased. Again, the guardians of the law are but 
human, and, as such, are open to corruption, which is yet a further 
cause of the inefficacy of legislation as a sure and certain remedy 
for checking evil and curing vice. It is not necessary to labor the 
point, we all know how true this is. 


Is there any remedy to be found anywhere? Yes. There is one, 
and only one, whose very obviousness has, perhaps, caused it to 
be unnoticed, or, at least, not sufficiently considered. Experience 
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of actual results has shown that the various suggestions offered 
from different quarters as remedies for the present-day evils are 
all inadequate. They lack driving force. Theoretically considered, 
there is much to attract a mind already attuned to goodness in the 
idea of manliness, loyalty, educated restraint or external legislation. 
But it is not with such people that one has to deal. It is either 
with the hardened reprobate, or with the youth of both sexes who 
are coming into the time of adult life with all its possibilities and 
temptations that the matter lies. For such as these one needs 
motives backed up by an interior force that can affect the will and 
incline it to good, not only as a course to be regularly pursued, 
but also as something to which to return promptly if one has fallen 
away from it. 

Now, it must be recognized from the outset that life at the 
present day is far more dangerous and alluring than it was fifty 
years ago. Endless opportunities of enjoyment are within the 
reach of all, which by their cheapness and accessibility minister to 
the love of pleasure-seeking in an enhanced degree. Dancing halls, 
picture theatres, variety shows, night clubs, etc., abound, and, though 
the reasonable enjoyment of these things is not in any way wrong, 
unchecked indulgence in them has the effect of weakening the moral 
fiber and creating an appetite for more and yet more excitement. 
Again, the far freer relations that exist between the youths and 
maidens of to-day, the habit of breaking away so much earlier from 
parental control, and the greater resentment to such control which 
now obtains, all tend to increase the difficulties of an already dif- 
ficult situation. The complexity and rush of life, the free inter- 
change of ideas, the more or less cultivated disrespect for the hitherto 
received conventions, the openly-expressed determination that one 
hears on all sides to have complete freedom in all things, are ten- 
dencies which make the path of well-doing harder than when times 
and tastes were simpler. 

If to all this is added the influence of alternately wild excitement 
and equally wild depression that took hold of the world during the 
years of the late war, we can easily understand how, without any 
of the sinister tendencies which we considered previously, an 
increased desire for evil-doing should be a marked characteristic 
of the times. Therefore, the only remedy which will be of any 
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avail is something which will change the whole line of thought 
and outlook of the world, and, acting thus on the minds and intellects 
of individual men and women, will be both a guide to what is right 
and good and a source of encouragement and energy to attain that 
good. A large order you will say! Yes, and certainly the great- 
ness of the task imposed might well make us at first sight be inclined 
to despair. That, however, is a poor way of facing a difficulty. We 
must remember that God has implanted in the heart of every rational 
being an esteem and love for what is good. That attraction may 
be dormant; it may be choked down and smothered by a trained 
habit of wickedness; it may be repressed by the force of evil desires: 
but it cannot be destroyed, for it is bound up with the very immor- 
tality of the soul itself. Goodness and the beauty of a life lived in 
accord with right principles attract even the most depraved, and 
it is only the conviction that such a life is beyond their attainment 
which makes them rave against it. Once show these poor wretches 
that it is possible for them to reach some measure of the ideal and 
their attitude of mind is completely altered. 

We must further remember that this attraction for goodness 
that exists in the human soul is really an attraction for God 
Himself, who is absolute Goodness, and that the wonderful economy 
of His grace has been created by Him precisely for the purpose of 
aiding weak human nature to attain this end. No case is so desperate 
as to be beyond the reach of this supernatural and divine help. 
Thus the question is lifted out of the artificial sphere of the “natural” 
into its true sphere of the “supernatural,” and the only remedy that 
will be in any way suited to combat with a certainty of success the 
domination of evil which is at present rampant must be a super- 
natural one. That remedy is the practice of religion. Now there 
is only one religion worth talking about, and that is the religion 
founded by God Himself and committed to His Church to be 
imparted to mankind. This is just the plain fact of the matter, 
and a denial of it is, by implication, a denial of the ruling power 
of God’s Providence over the world which He has created. 





I quite appreciate the difficulty that will occur to you at this 
stage. The Catholic Faith has been an active force in the world 
for nigh two thousand years, and it does not seem to have done 
much in the way of stemming evil. Is there any hope that now it 
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will be able to do more? This precisely is what we have to examine 
and consider. | 

We can start with this fact. God founded His Church and gave 
through it to the world a system of faith and morals with the 
express purpose of providing mankind with a sure and certain 
means of leading good, and even holy, lives. God does not choose 
means that are inadequate to the end which He has in view. There- 
fore, the reason for the failure of the Catholic Faith completely to 
reform the world must be sought elsewhere rather than in any 
inherent weakness or unfittingness of itself. The reason is obvious. 

God in His dealings with mankind acts so as not in any way to 
force or coerce the free will with which He has endowed it. Free 
will can refuse to accept the remedy offered by the Catholic Faith, 
or may only partially apply it, but this is no evidence of the 
inadequacy of the Catholic Faith to stem a flood of evil or of its 
unsuitability for the work which it has to do. The most potent 
medicine ever made up would be powerless to cure a patient who 
did not use it but kept it locked up in a cupboard. 

It is here that the duty and privilege of the Catholic laity must 
be considered. The Catholic laity are privileged and bound to 
demonstrate to the world the power and efficacy of the Catholic 
Faith as the best means to enable mankind to lead good lives. How 
are the laity to do this? Simply by making their own lives an 
object lesson for all to see and understand. An ounce of practice 
is far more efficacious than a pound of preaching to convince people 
of the truth that the Catholic Faith is the only efficient remedy to 
cure the moral diseases that beset society. This is so obvious a 
truth that it should not be necessary to labor the point in any way; 
but, alas, experience only too clearly teaches us that the point is 
missed by the generality of Catholics. It is not a subject to which 
we can be indifferent. We have a distinct duty in the matter. “Let 
your light so shine before men,” said our Lord to His disciples, 
“that they may glorify your Father who is in Heaven.” 


If the lives of average Catholics thus shone, what a difference 
it would make to the rest of the world. If the average Catholic 
was known to his friends and neighbors as one who would not make 
any compromise with right principles under any circumstances, as 
one who was always strictly fair and honest in his dealings, as one 
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who was kind and charitable in his judgments and actions, carefy 
of the characters and reputations of those about him, hard working, 
industrious and contented, taking his pleasure with zest and enjoy- 
ment yet with a sense of restraint, what a convincing argument 
this would be of the power of his Faith for good. And he could 
do this without being in any way either a prig, or a prude, ora 
kill-joy. 

The Catholic layman, be he a working or professional man, be 
he commoner or lord, has the duty to act as a leaven for good in 
the sphere of life in which he moves. Ifa duty, it is also a privilege 
thus to be able to exercise the apostolate of Good Example and 
to further the spread of the Kingdom of God. Now, to achieve this 
end there must be system in our action. The first thing is for 
Catholics to act together, hence the importance of Guilds and such 
like bodies that give the strength of union and the cohesion of 
membership. 

If, say, Catholic workingmen thus banded together, set them- 
selves seriously to influence their unions and resolutely fought 
against the fatal tendency to disregard constitutional law that so 
often grips these bodies, they would certainly win, for they have 
right on their side. If Catholics in other walks of life followed 
a similar line of action, they too would achieve great things. All 
around us we have many examples of how a determined minority 
acting with intelligence and perseverance can so influence the 
opinions and thought of the majority as to make the latter like 
what at first it detested and even feared. If this can be done in 
the ordinary affairs of life, how much more should we be convinced 
that it can as surely be done in the matter with which we are 
concerned. 


We must not forget that the end which we have in view is not 
only ours, it is God’s as well. He will most surely be with us to 
help by His grace and Providence, for it is to Him a matter of 
‘the first importance to save the multitudes for whose sake He 
assumed our nature and offered His life. 

Again, take up your newspapers and read. And as the awful 
tale of varied wickedness appals you, pause and think, and say to 
yourselves: “Had I the power to do even a little to stop this 
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rampant orgy of evil, would I not seize on the chance with eager- 
ness and throw myself into the work with all my energy?” Can 
any decent man or woman consider that question and hesitate for 
a moment about the answer? Of course not. You know the answer 
that you would give. I have shown you the line along which you 
can make that answer good. 





THE NEW TESTAMENT AND THE INDUSTRIAL 
PROBLEM | 


By JosepH Husstein, S.J., Ph.D. 


In dealing with the principles on the mutual relations between 
capital and labor, between employer and employed, as implicitly 
taught by Christ and reflected throughout the New Testament, we 
must understand that everything of social and cultural value in the 
Old Dispensation has, in one way or another, been retained in 
the New. 

The Mosaic legislation did not express the perfect legislative 
ideal in the mind of God, but often aimed merely at mitigating an 
evil that could not at once be abolished in the ordinary course of 
Providence. Christ also showed consideration for the weakness of 
humanity, but at the same time He taught fully the perfect ideal, 
as summed up in His two Great Commandments of love. He 
went still further and added what was most peculiarly His own 
Commandment : 


This is my commandment, that you love one another, as I have loved 
you. Greater love than this no man hath, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends. You are my friends, if you do the things that I command 
you. I will not now call you servants.1 

The love, then, we are to have for our neighbor, a love to which 
industry and commerce may set no limits, is the love wherewith 
Christ loved us. Apply this to our industrial relations, in the manner 
in which Christ would wish to have it applied, and forthwith all 
our problems of real moment are solved. Difficulties, such as must 
always arise, could not fail of ultimate adjustment in an atmosphere 
of friendship and brotherhood, where employer and employed 
recognize each other as fellow-servants of God, and where their 
perfect observance of God’s will would win for them from the 
lips of Christ the enduring name of “friends.” There is the Chris- 
tian solution and the only solution of the labor problem. The more 
closely we attain to this, the nearer are we to domestic, social, eco- 
nomic, national and international peace, codperation and happiness. 


1John xv. 12-15. 
696 
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Christ did not come to raise a standard of revolution, political or 
industrial. His kingdom, He plainly stated, “is not of this world.” 
He did not come to preach a system of economics, nor yet directly 
to attack any of the existing systems of His own day. It was 
entirely sufficient that His doctrine should gradually produce its 
effect, wherever men would accept it in spirit and in truth. 

Thus the existing system of slavery, upon which the entire 
economic order in the Roman world was then based, could not 
have been abolished save by a tremendous and continued miracle, 
such as it was not in the divine Providence to work. Naturally 
speaking, as I have previously stated, an uprising of slaves could 
have terminated in no other way than in the crucifixion of thousands 
and the increased misery for the branded survivors. And who 
were the handful of Christians to revolutionize the world in a 
deluge of blood? 

To save the souls of men and win them for the service of God 
was the purpose of His mission. In the Church, His spiritual 
kingdom, the only institution He came to found, there is no distinc- 
tion of slave or free, but all are one in Him: 


For you are all the children of God by faith, in Christ Jesus. For 
as many of you as have been baptized in Christ, have put on Christ. 
There is neither Jew nor Greek: there is neither bond nor free: there 
is neither male nor female. For you are all one in Christ Jesus.? 

Christ did not come to abolish class and rank, any more than He 
came to abolish nationality and sex, but He came to preach a doc- 
trine of salvation which of itself sufficed to abolish slavery and 
to-day suffices to transform our entire social and economic system 
if men will in principle and practice accept His teaching. Chris- 
tianity has never failed, but the world has failed through not 
accepting and applying it. Twice in the history of the world the 
Catholic Church, with nothing but the pure and complete deposit 
of the Faith left to her by Christ and His Apostles, has transformed 
the world, and within her is the same inherent power to transform 
it again to-day. 

Christ, without directly attacking the existing economic institu- 
tion, raised the slave to the full stature of a man and to the sublime 


2John xviii. 36, 
8 Gal. iii. 26-28, 
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dignity and glory of a child of God. Well might the unfree ambj- 
tion his freedom, but while in bonds he was to serve his master, 
yet now solely for the love and service of God. Thus was his work 
sublimated, divinized so to speak, all the dross turned into gold, 
It was no illusion, no idle dream which would be dissipated with 
the call to another day of unremunerated labor, but an eternal verity, 
The day in fact would come when by the power of the transcendent 
teaching of the God-Man all his shackles would be stricken from 
him. 

Christ’s love for his brethren in bondage is reflected in the tender- 
ness of St. Paul towards the runaway slave Onesimus of whom He 
had made a Christian, and whom He begs his master Philemon 
to receive: 


Not now as a servant, but instead of a servant, a most dear brother, 
especially to me: but how much more to thee both in the flesh and in 
the Lord? If therefore thou count me a partner, receive him as myself. 
And if he hath wronged thee in any thing, or is in thy debt, put that to 
my account. 

I Paul have written it with my own hand: I will repay it: not to 
say to thee, that thou owest me thy own self.* 


Need we wonder at the attraction Christianity exercised for the 
servile classes to whom it imparted so great a moral dignity, and 
whom it admitted to its sacred mysteries on exactly the same footing 
with master and mistress, now all made one in Christ. As the 
historian Lecky writes: 


The multitude of slaves who embraced the new Faith was one of 
the reproaches of the pagans, and the names of Blandina, Potamizna, 
Eutyches, Victorinus and Nereus show how fully they shared in the 
suffering and in the glory of martyrdom, The first and grandest edifice 
of Byzantine architecture in Italy, the noble church of St. Vital at 
Ravenna, was dedicated by Justinian to the memory of a martyred slave.5 


The honor given by our Lord to labor of every kind has been 
sufficiently indicated. St. Paul could say of his ministry, that he 
was chargeable to no man: “And we labor, working with our 
hands.”® Coming to Corinth he stayed with the Jew Aquila and 
his wife: “Because he was of the same trade, he remained with them, 
and worked—now they were tent-makers.”” Yet while he made 


4Phil. 16-19. 

5 History of Rationalism, II, p. 37.° 
6T Cor. iv. 12. 

* Acts xviii. 3. 
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this his personal practice, he clearly emphasized the general teaching 
of Christ: “So also the Lord ordained that they who preach the 
gospel should live by the gospel.” ® 

On the just wage, the New Testament reiterates the doctrine of 
the Old. Terrible are the words of St. James concerning those of 
the rich who disregard the divine mandate and heartlessly oppress 
the poor : 


Go to now, ye rich men, weep and howl in your miseries which shall 
come upon you. 

Your riches are corrupted, and your garments are moth-eaten. 

Your gold and silver is cankered, and the rust of them shall be for a 
testimony against you, and shall eat your flesh like fire. You have stored 
up to yourselves wrath against the last days. 

Behold the hire of the laborers, who have reaped down your fields, 
which by fraud has been kept back, crieth: and the cry of them hath 
entered into the ears of the Lord of sabaoth.® 


Obviously not all possessors of wealth, irrespective of the man- 
ner in which their riches were acquired and are administered, were 
meant to be included in this condemnation, but those only who are 
guilty before God. 

The householder in our Lord’s parable,*® who hired laborers for 
his vineyard, incurred the resentment of the men who had worked 
all the day, because he gave a full day’s wage also to the others 
whom he called on finding them still unemployed at the later hours 
of the day. He understood that he was not in justice obliged to do 
so, but our Lord evidently approved of his goodness. Yet even here 
the purpose of the parable was not an economic but a spiritual lesson. 
The greatness of our eternal reward is in the first place conditioned 
on the measure of God’s grace, that is an entirely free gift, unearned 
by us, although no one is denied sufficient grace for his salvation. 

Of the so-called Communism of the early Church there is no 
reason why we should speak here, since it is not connected with the 
labor problem. Communism and Socialism, in the modern sense, 
are concerned with the common ownership of productive property. 
On the contrary, such of the early Christians, in the Church at 
Jerusalem, who wished to practice the community of goods referred 
to in the Acts of the Apostles, sold their productive property and 


8TI Cor. ix. 14, 
9 James v. 1-4. 
10 Matt. xx. 1-16. 
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gave the money into the hands of the Apostles that it might be 
distributed by them “to every one, according as he had need,”™ 
It was, therefore, but another form of renunciation and almsgiving 
in favor of those who stood most in need. The system was neither 
integrally nor essentially connected with Christianity as such; it 
was entirely optional, local and short-lived. Peter blamed Ananias 
only for the deception he practiced and not for withholding part 
of the price of his land: ‘Whilst it remained, did it not remain 
to thee? and after it was sold, was it not in thy power?’™” He 
could have retained his land, or could have retained the price of it, 
and yet have been a member of that Christian community at 
Jerusalem. 

That we might have eternal life was the purpose of Christ’s com- 
ing. At the price of His Blood He purchased salvation for all who 
would faithfully codperate with His light and grace. He taught 
no social system; He outlined no plan of economic reconstruction; 
but He left a doctrine of divine love, fidelity to which can alone 
bring to the world justice, charity, codperation, brotherhood, a 
desire of service above profits, a zeal for souls above dividends, an 
emulation on the part of employer and worker to promote each 
others’ welfare, a readiness on the part of both to consult the public 
interest before their own advantages, and finally the firm determina- 
tion to seek above all else the things of God and of His kingdom. 


11 Acts iv. 35. 
12 Acts v. 4. 





EVOLUT IONISTS AND THE CREATION OF MAN 
By J. Stuon, O.S.M.* 


Query—wWill you be good enough, in the pages of THe Homitetic AND 
PastoraAL Review, to solve the following difficulty on Evolution? 


There are some Catholic writers, who, keeping within the limits of ortho- 
doxy, hold that the body of Adam was not formed immediately by God, 
but was evolved, by successive grades, from some lower animal. Now, 
what I would like to know is how these Catholic writers reconcile this theory 
with the Biblical account of the creation of man. 


Do they suppose a long interval of perhaps ages between the first and 
second parts of Gen. ii. 7ab? In other words, did God form from the slime 
of the earth, centuries before Adam was made, a lower animal with an 
irrational soul, and when this animal had evolved into the form of a human 
being, did God then infuse into that form an immortal soul? Or did God, 
from the slime of the last animal which preceded Adam in the process of 
evolution, form the body of Adam immediately, at the same time infusing 
into that body an immortal soul? PERPLEXUS. 


Answer.—It would have been very desirable if the questioner had 
mentioned the “Catholic writers, who, keeping within the limits of 
orthodoxy” actually maintain as a fact, and not as a possible hypoth- 
esis or a theory, “that the body of Adam was not formed immedi- 
ately by God,” etc. The author approaching nearest to such a posi- 
tion, without yet quite holding it, is, in the writer’s opinion, Canon 
Dorlodot, of Louvain University, in his Darwinism and Catholic 
Thought (vol. I: Origin of Species, Benziger, 1923). He may 
perhaps be selected as representative of the “extreme Left” of 
Catholic speculation in the field of Evolution. Yet even Dorlodot 
—whose theses are undeniably out-of-step with the trend of con- 
clusions of other Catholic students—can scarcely be convicted of 
holding as a fact “that the body of Adam was not formed immedi- 
ately by God, but was evolved, by successive grades, from some 
lower animal.” For, the text of his extreme proposition (Prop. 
III, p. 97) does not go so far, being carefully worded to read as 
follows : 


The application of the certain principles of Catholic philosophy and 
theology to the data of the sciences of observation transforms into an 
absolute and reasoned certitude the conviction of the simple naturalist 


*This paper is intended as a reply to the exact question asked, and is not 
to be considered as expressing the writer’s own position in the matter discussed. 
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in favor of [i. e., leaning toward, yet not actually accepting as a fact 
that happened: italics mine] a very advanced [but not absolute] system 
of transformism. It also obliges us to accept, at least as extremely 
probable [therefore not with certitude] the theory [therefore only as 
a theory] which derives all living beings from one or a very few 
elementary organisms, as Darwin held. 


Moreover, Canon Dorlodot expressly excludes consideration of 
man’s origin from his present volume (pp. 5, 62), and the appear- 
ance of his complementary book treating that specific point is stil] 
awaited with interest. A crux therein should be the satisfactory 
explanation of the Biblical account of the origin of woman. 


In criticism of Dorlodot’s present work it may be said that it is 
not very easy to follow in its reasoning. His chief argument as 
against the Concordists or moderate transformationists, qui nimis 
probat nihil probat (p. 106), would seem to be capable of being 
fatally turned against his own position. For, the impetus of his 
argumentation against the Concordists, as he himself recognizes 
somewhat, has carried him beyond his own desired stopping-point 


into Absolute Evolutionism. He feels that he out-Darwins Darwin; 
hence his cautious but unsatisfactory rear-guard action in the sec- 
tion “Reasons for accepting the Special Intervention postulated by 
Darwin” (pp. 126-130). Certainly the Canon’s book is an excel- 
lent example of the wide liberty the Church allows her earnestly 
studious children for research and speculation in matters which she 
has not dogmatically defined. 


But as an example typifying the position of Catholics holding 
theories grouped as “Mitigated Creationism” or “Moderate Evolu- 
tion,” rather than Canon Dorlodot one should cite Father Erich 
Wasmann, S.J. As illustrations may be quoted the following pas- 
sages from his Berlin Discussion of the Problem of Evolution 
(Herder, 1912), which took place in February, 1907: 


Personally I am firmly convinced that the doctrine of evolution con- 
sidered as a scientific hypothesis and theory [author’s own italics] 
is not at variance with the Christian theory of life (p. 18). 

What follows then with regard to evolution applied to man as a whole? 
It follows that man as a whole cannot, as such, have been produced 
from any animal form, by way of purely natural development. We 
still have to consider the subsidiary question: “Is man with respect 
to his body related to the animal kingdom by way of descent?” What 
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are we to say about the formation of the human body from earth? 
(p. 54). - + I do not challenge the assertion that it is possible 
for man, with regard to his body, to be descended from beasts—let me 
emphasize the word possible—and in so doing I leave the theological 
question quite on one side (p. 229). . . . In accordance with this 
purely speculative supposition, man would have become man only when 
the organized matter had so far developed through natural causes, as 
to be capable of being animated with a human soul. The creation of 
the first human soul marks the real creation of the human race, 
although we might assume that natural development lasting millions 
of years had preceded it. These are, it is true, only attractive possi- 
bilities, the outcome of bold speculation (p. 51). . . . What 
scientific proofs are there of the descent of man from beasts? 

I maintain that the individual development of man [in prenatal life] 
supplies us with no evidence of his descent from beasts, which can be 
regarded as conclusive from the scientific point of view (p. 55). 


So much for Catholic writers. As Evolutionism itselfi—though 
popular writers are apt to forget it—is only a theory, Catholic 
biologists rightly hold their position as a theory in a field open to 
legitimate scientific speculation. But, ab posse ad esse non valet 
translatio. Moreover, the object of Catholic writers on this matter 
is generally, in the words of Wasmann, “to prove . . ._ that if 
ever science is able to demonstrate to us the natural development 
of man from an ancestry resembling the beasts, the divine origin 
and the divine end of humanity will nevertheless remain unassailed 
and firmly established as before” (op. cit., p. 51). 


How then do “these Catholic writers reconcile this theory with 
the Biblical account of the creation of man”? Generally in a man- 
ner which the questioner has already himself well suggested, by 
supposing “a long interval of perhaps ages between the first and the 
second parts of Gen. ii. 7ab,” that is, in the historical occurrence of 
the facts summarily and metaphorically expressed in that verse. 
These facts are: the preparation of the first human body by God, 
either immediately, directly, from inanimate matter (as the older 
opinion has it), or mediately, indirectly, by secondary causes, 
through a process of natural evolution of animal life (as the school 
of Catholic thought under discussion maintains) ; then the “inform- 
ing” (in Scholastic terminology) of this first human body by a soul 
created directly by God. 

Just how the first human body was brought into being is at 
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present unknown. If the texts of Gen. i. 26-27 and ii. 7 are intended 
by their Divine author to reveal this point, their exact interpretation 
has remained uncertain till now. The authoritative comment of the 
Church, in so far as it may be gathered from the decisions of the 
Biblical Commission, simply demands that in these texts, where 
frequently the language is popularly figurative rather than scien- 
tifically accurate, exegetes recognize a basis of historical facts, 
wherein, amongst other matters, is included “the particular (pecu- 
liaris) creation of man” (Bibl. Com., 30 June, 1909, n. IIT). And 
this obligatory tenet would seem to be saved by holding that “the 
creation [and infusion] of the first human soul marks the real cre- 
ation of the human race.” “The Church has not promulgated any 
decision as to the nature of the substance employed by God in the 
creation of man. Theologians, however, following the constant 
tradition and the opinions of the ordinary teaching authority of the 
Church, have consistently maintained that the human body was 
formed of inanimate matter” (Wasmann, op. cit., p. 54). But that 
question is still open to legitimate discussion. 





In conclusion it may be well to note that of Catholic “Moderate 
Evolutionists,” some, abstracting altogether from any theological 
or Biblical evidence or argument, simply maintain that, no matter 
how God actually did prepare the first human body, He could have 
prepared it by the natural process of development from the beast, as 
postulated by Evolutionism: others, taking into account theological 
or Biblical arguments, put forth a conditional hypothesis that in 
case observational science should conclusively demonstrate the evo- 
lution of man’s body from the beast, the fact would not be contrary 
to the teaching of the Church. And Dorlodot seems to be practi- 
cally alone in appearing to be positively assertive of a theory, 
according to which man’s body also would be actually evolved from 
the beast. On the whole Catholic scientists may be said to be heed- 
ing the wise words of Leo XIII in the Encyclical Providentissimus: 
“The Catholic interpreter [of Sacred Scripture], although he should 
shew that those facts of natural science which investigators affirm 
to be now quite certain are not contrary to the Scripture rightly 
explained, must nevertheless always bear in mind that much which 
has been held as proved with certainty has afterwards been called 
in question and rejected.” 





gweaogss 


THE SMALL RURAL PARISH 


By Wm. SCHAEFFERS 


The great potentialities of the Catholic Church in America should 
be gauged by nothing less than the high tide of achievements already 
reached. In measuring what has been accomplished we find that 
the general progress of our parishes depends, ordinarily, upon the 
following: In a spiritual way it is determined by a steady, learned 
preaching of the Gospel. In a social way it is determined by the 
degree to which interest in all parish activities can be developed. 
In an economical way it is determined by proper financial leadership, 
the amount of resident wealth and by the generosity of the Catholic 
population. In a populous way it is determined by birth and, for 
the most part, by the circumstances that influence Catholic immi- 
grants and our domestic floating population in choosing their place 
of final settlement. 


Our city parishes are the largest numerically and the richest 
financially. It is a fact, of course, that the masses are in the cities 
and that wealth chooses the city for its home, office and place of 
amusement. The rural districts, on the contrary, appeal neither 
to the masses nor to wealth seeking a place of retirement. Hence, 
of the four circumstances that largely determine the rate of progress 
of our parishes, the last two overwhelmingly favor the-city parishes. 
If rural pastors are the equal of city pastors as preachers of the 
Gospel and men zealous in the care of souls, and if the interest of 
tural folk in their parish affairs is as great as the interest evidenced 
by city parishioners in theirs, still—the growth and prosperity of our 
rural parishes are, and perhaps always will be, a slow, toilsome pro- 
cedure. This means, for one thing, that the rural parish is destined 
to suffer perpetual eclipse by the city parishes, as to rapidity of 
growth and magnificence and beauty of Catholic architecture and 
art. The historian and the journalist, quite naturally, in going over 
the great structure of our American Catholic civilization almost 
always make their studies and observations in teeming centers. 
Accordingly, the small rural parishes seldom receive honorable 
mention! Writers to-day on this subject need, we think, to extend 
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their horizon so as to comprehend the whole of America: the rural 
districts as well as the great urban centers. 

Though many of them are destined to remain very small, such 
rural parishes, if writers and journalists in general and diocesan 
historians in particular care to investigate, will furnish ample 
proof that the parishioners’ zeal and generosity are as great as js 
their number small. The wheel of progress will continue always to 
revolve and, happily, there need be no fear that in the rural dis. 
tricts its rotation will not be guarded, regular and safe. The small 
rural parishes that are limited, because of unfortunate but natural 
causes, to seventy families, and often to less than fifty or even forty 
families, so attend to their affairs, despite great handicaps, that 
irregular and violent impulses culminatifg in final retrogression 
need not be feared. For the parish spirit, in general, of country 
folk is indomitable, and in many cases it must be so or else failure 
would surely follow. 


We learn from a study of urban and rural parish conditions and 
attending, favorable or unfavorable, circumstances, how fortunate 
are the former and how admirable is the character of our country 
plodders, a character well calculated to make the small rural parish 
the success that it is: with church, rectory, school and Sisters’ house. 
How do they do it? In the vast stretches of rural America, 
especially in the western states, the observant traveler will find any 
number of small parishes, most of them away from the beaten path. 
Here they are,—small places all, where sixty families is considered 
quite large, where many parishes number no more than four dozen 
families, where some have even less than forty families. But all, 
nevertheless, are real parishes—with a complete plant. Perhaps 
there are less than forty children of school age, yet these must have 
their parochial training and education. What though pew rent 
alone runs all the way from $75 to $100 per family? It is paid, 
somehow. Is there an annual deficit? If so, an extra collection. 
Can such parishes afford grand buildings? No. Can they afford 
modern equipment? No. A paid organist, or a pipe organ, or a 
gymnasium, or an auditorium, or janitor service, or athletic 
instructors? They can afford none of these things—and they never 
will, in the ordinary course of events, be able to afford them. But 
still these parishes plod onward. Their modest parish buildings 
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represent what must be their limit in cost, size and beauty. When 
forty families scraped and saved to build a $10,000 church, not a 
ripple of excitement—though perhaps in a neighboring city parish 
of 500 families a $100,000 church structure caused diocesan scribes 
to herald a new boom in church building. Again, thirty-five fami- 
lies have built and paid for a $5,000 rectory; but not a trumpet 
sound from anywhere. Yet a $30,000 rectory in a city receives a 
large write-up, and its formal occupation by a zealous pastor and 
assistants is attended by a banquet and much speech-making. Or, 
fifty struggling rural families, contending with the fluctuations of 
crop conditions and crop prices, just as the city parishioner contends 
with unemployment and business depressions, build a modest frame 
school building to house its fifty odd children. No dust flies. But 
the opening of a $75,000 school house, with an advertised enroll- 
ment of 300 children, means another golden nail driven in the wall! 
And so it goes on. The small rural parish cannot begin to make a 
showing. No one takes the time and bother to inquire how was it 
all done, and by how many, or what is the burden per capita. 

The traveler or visitor thoughtful enough to remember that, 
because of circumstances, what he sees represents the maximum 
splendor, will study the efforts and sacrifice of the people at leisure 
and not make hasty conclusions merely because the whole group of 
parish buildings wouldn’t be comparable to even one building in a 
large city parish. No, he will remember that here are half a hun- 
dred families, who hardly dare hope that they will ever grow to 
eighty families, and where mention of a possible hundred families 
would be considered as the wildest of dreams. He sees here a handful 
of parishioners, bravely shouldering a great burden, but without any 
hope of achieving final greatness in parish splendor; their trials, 
struggles and deeds of self-sacrifice find no press agent, their best 
efforts achieving results that are totally eclipsed by the mediocre 
efforts, in many cases, of a large city parish; their generosity may 
total a $5,000 ordinary income that is overwhelmingly overshadowed 
by the $60,000 raised by the large diocesan cathedral parish; their 
splendid parish spirit nets $75 on a parish play, yet this is hope- 
lessly outclassed by the $500 gate of a parish whose ticket sellers, 
working in teams, can canvass a thousand homes; their debt of 
$4,000 at 7 per cent. is for them a burden, but practically a joke 
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to city parochial financiers who can borrow “any amount at 5 per 
cent.” Thus runs the story. 

Our small rural parishes—they should excite our admiration! 
What though they are small, situated in out-of-the-way places, with 
no grandeur of any sort? They represent zeal of the finest quality, 
perseverance of the highest sort, ability that often borders on genius, 
generosity of the greatest kind and self-sacrifice of the noblest 
quality. Their history is generally unknown, a knowledge of their 
great work is lost in centers that teem with the masses, their achieve- 
ments remain unmentioned in urban parlors, where only big figures 
and great building programs have voice. But we declare that these 
unknown and unsung rural parishes, where, by the way, the pastor 
must also be carpenter, mechanic, painter, janitor and horticulturist, 
are the paragon of parishes! To ignore their greatness is a fatal 
error in ecclesiastical statesmanship. There may be nothing bril- 
liant and dazzling about them, but we shall never have reason 
to blush for the spirit that carries them on. 

Our small rural parishes are not given proper credit. This is not 
due to malice or prejudice or anything of that sort. These parishes, 
examples of heroic Catholic rural life, are overlooked in the rush 
of our larger life. These parishes are so small and—well, most 
people are concerned only with big things. If the policy of diocesan 
historians, especially of the great West, is to seek only the great big 
things and to chronicle the grand achievements of number and 
wealth, he will fail in giving us a true history. It is not alone in 
the populous centers where great things are accomplished. Accord- 
ingly, let the historian go also to the outlying hills and valleys and 
bottoms and there seek the small, hidden-away parishes. There 
he will find, in the midst of humble parish buildings that were built 
and are supported by perhaps only three dozen families, an ambition 
and a willingness that have achieved successes proportionately as 
great as, if not often actually greater than the achievements of urban 
populations; there will be found a rural Catholic spirit worthy of 
a large chapter in a history replete with the great achievements of 
Catholicism in these States. 





LITURGICAL NOTES FOR THE MONTH 


By the BENEDICTINE Monxs oF BuckFast ABBEY 


The Mass (Continued) 


THE Lorp’s PRAYER 


I. 


The most sacred phase of our sacrifice is ended—the “little eleva- 
tion” very appropriately marks its close. However, the victim 
must not be merely immolated; those who offer the sacrifice must 
likewise partake of it. Holy Communion is the natural termina- 
tion of the Mass and its consummation, for when our divine Lord, 
the true High-Priest of the New Law, instituted the sacrifice of 
the New Dispensation, Himself acting as priest according to the 
order of Melchisedech, He immediately added a solemn command 
to the words whereby He had wrought the tremendous change 
which takes place in the consecration: “Do this in memory of me.” 
If the assistants are not compelled to communicate, at least the 
Celebrant is. But Holy Church in her prayers supposes that the 
faithful partake of the Body and Blood of Christ, and allows of 
no alteration to be made in their wording. St. Paul, writing to 
the Corinthians, speaks of the participation of the assistants in the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice: he evidently supposes that what is consecrated 
upon the altar is consumed by the faithful: “The chalice of benedic- 
tion, which we bless, is it not the communion of the blood of Christ ? 
And the bread, which we break, is it not the partaking of the body 
of the Lord?” (I Cor. x. 16). 

The Angelic Doctor teaches that: guamvis Sacramenti usus non 
sit de essentia sacramenti, est tamen ad complementum esse ipsius; 
that is, the sacrament would fail of its chief purpose, unless those 
in whose behalf it has been instituted, made use of it. The perfec- 
tion of the sacrament is in its actual use, in quantum pertingit ad 
hoc, ad quod institutum est (St. Thomas, IV Dist., dist. xiii. q. 2). 


II. 


Holy Church opens the last part of the Holy Sacrifice with the 
solemn recitation or singing of the Lord’s Prayer. The practice 
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is as old as the Church herself—there can be no doubt that it goes 
back to Apostolic days. According to St. Jerome, Christ Himself 
commanded the Apostles to recite this prayer during the sacred 
rites of the Sacrifice of the New Law: (Christus) docuit discipulos 
suos ut quotidie in corporis illius sacrificio credentes, audeant loqui: 
Pater noster, etc. (Advers. Pelag., iii. 15). 

This is likely enough, for it is scarcely to be believed that when 
the Apostles met for the “breaking of bread,” or the celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper, they did not accompany the solemn function 
with prayers. And what prayer of their own invention would they 
dare to prefer to that which, at their own request, the Master had 
taught them with His own divine lips? So we find the Lord’s 
Prayer in all Liturgies, both in the East and the West. In fact 
the Pater noster is simply the prayer—legitima et ordinaria oratio 
—therefore, the obligatory supplication which must needs accom- 
pany the Mass. St. Augustine bears witness to the use of the Lord’s 
Prayer in his time: In ecclesia, ad altare Dei, quotidie dicitur ista 
dominica oratio, et audiunt illam fideles (Sermo 58, 12). 

There is, therefore, no uncertainty about the recitation of the 
Lord’s Prayer, the only difficulty is in tracing the place it originally 
occupied in our Latin Liturgy. The difficulty arises from a very 
obscure passage of a letter of St. Gregory the Great to John of 
Syracuse. I quote Fortescue’s translation of the passage: “We 
say the Lord’s Prayer immediately after the Canon, (mox post 
precem) because it was the custom of the Apostles to consecrate the 
offering of the sacrifice, (oblationis hostiam) by this (?) prayer 
alone (ad ipsum solum modo orationem) and it seemed very 
unseemly to me that we should say the prayer which some scholar 
(scholasticus) had composed, over the oblation, and that we should 


not say the very tradition which our Redeemer composed over His 
body and blood.” 


There are several difficulties in his text. What appears fairly 
certain is that Gregory ordered the Pater noster to be said over 
the Body and Blood of Christ, so that we may infer that before 
his time it was recited before the Consecration. He contrasts the 
Lord’s Prayer and a prayer composed by some scholar, and rightly 
asserts that it is not meet that a prayer of human origin should 
take the place of that which sprang from the Heart of the Son of 
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God. John the deacon tells us that St. Gregory prescribed the 
Lord’s Prayer to be said after the Canon over the Host. When the 
holy Pontiff says that the Apostles used to consecrate by this prayer 
alone, he cannot, of course, mean what some Protestants have 
suggested, namely that they never used the words which Christ 
used in the Upper Room. It appears reasonable to explain the text 
by saying that the Pontiff did away with some prayer which followed 
immediately upon the Canon, and substituted the Lord’s Prayer in 
its place. That there were such prayers we know since we find one 
in the Missal of Stowe, which reads thus: Credimus, Domine, 
credimus in hac confractione corporis et effusione sanguinis nos 
esse redemptos. 

In the Liturgies of East and West the Lord’s Prayer is preceded 
by a short introduction, or preface. In the Roman Liturgy this 
preface is itself preceded by an exhortation to the people to pray: 
Oremus. The introduction never varies. We find traces of it 
already in St. Cyprian’s treatise on the Lord’s Prayer: inter cetera 
salutaria sua montta et precepta divina, quibus populo suo consulit 
ad salutem, etiam orandt ipse formam dedit (Christus), ipse quid 
precaremur, monuit et instruit (De orat. dom.). 

Whilst he recites the introductory preface, the’ priest stands with 
his hands joined together, but as soon as he begins the first petition 
of the Pater, he extends them crosswise, in the attitude of the 
orantes figures which we see depicted on the walls of the Roman 
Catacombs. Though the prayer is directly addressed to God the 
Father, the rubric bids us to look at the sacred Host—stans oculis 
ad Sacramentum intentis—(Rit. cel., x), as if to remind ourselves 
that if we dare at all address ourselves to God’s Majesty, it is 
because we have been thus taught and bidden by Him who is now 
before our eyes upon the altar. The Pater should be said with 
great earnestness and deliberation. If we ponder its various 
petitions, even superficially, we cannot fail to be struck with their 
singular beauty and dignity. This should by itself prevent any 
unseemly haste in their recitation. 


The Lord’s Prayer has ever been the favorite prayer of Holy 
Church. The early Fathers and Doctors and the Saints of later 
centuries have left us commentaries upon this divine masterpiece, 
of which Tertullian says that the terseness of its wording is matched 
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by its depth of meaning: Quantum substringitur verbis, tantuy 
diffunditur sensibus (De orat., i). It seems right to make a few 
comments upon the seven petitions of the divinely dictated prayer, 
but it is best to do so, not in one’s own words, but in the weighty 
ones of a great Father of the Church. One of the most admirable 
treatises upon prayer that have come down to us from the early 
centuries of Christianity is a letter of St. Augustine to a noble lady 
of the name of Proba. This lady had but recently become a widow 
and found herself at the head of a large household. She was still 
young and her wealth was immense, but realizing the vanity af all 
things earthly she felt but one desire, namely to serve the Lord 
with all her heart. When Alaric plundered Rome, she narrowly 
escaped from the violence of his Goths. Fearing their return, she 
sold her possessions and went to live at Carthage with a number 
of maidens and young widows. She consulted the Bishop of Hippo 
about prayer—how she ought to pray and what should be the 
object of her supplication. Augustine’s answer is a long and 
detailed exposition of the necessity and advantages of prayer. In 
chapter xi of the treatise he gives a brief analysis and explanation 
of the Lord’s Prayer, clearly showing therein that, to his mind, 
it was the perfect prayer, expressing all our needs, and all the more 
powerful as it is not so much ours as Christ’s, who taught it His 
disciples. “To us,” says the holy Doctor, “words are necessary, 
that by them we may be assisted in considering and observing what 
we ask, not as means by which we expect that God is to be either 
informed or moved to compliance.” When, therefore, we say: 
“Hallowed be Thy name,’ we admonish ourselves to desire that 
His name, which is always holy, may be also among men esteemed 
holy, that is to say, not despised; which is an advantage, not to 
God, but to men. When we say: “Thy kingdom come,” which 
shall certainly come, whether we wish it or not, we do by these 
words stir up our own desires for that kingdom, that it may come 
to us, and that we may be found worthy to reign in it. When we 
say: “Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven,” we pray for 
ourselves, that He would give us the grace of obedience, that His 
will may be done by us in the same way as it is done in heavenly 
places by His Angels. When we say: “Give us this day our daily 
bread,” the word “this day” signifies for the present time, in which 
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we ask either for that competency of temporal blessing which I have 
spoken of before (“bread” being used to designate the whole of 
those blessings, because of its constituting so important a part of 
them), or the Sacrament of believers, which is in this present time 
necessary, but necessary in order to obtain the felicity not of the 
present time, but of eternity. When we say: “Forgive us our debts 
as we forgive our debtors,” we remind ourselves of both what we 
should ask and what we should do in order that we may be 
worthy to receive what we ask. When we say: “Lead us not into 
temptation,” we admonish ourselves to seek that we may not, 
through being deprived of God’s help, be either ensnared to consent 
or compelled to yield to temptation. When we say: “Deliver us 
from evil,” we admonish ourselves to consider that we are not yet 
enjoying that good estate in which we shall experience no evil. 
This last petition, according to the holy Doctor, is so comprehensive 
that a Christian, in whatsoever affliction he be placed, “may begin 
with this petition, go on with it, and with it conclude his prayers.” 

The Lord’s Prayer is the truly “legitimate prayer,” the model 
of every prayer, for whatever form of words we may use, nihil 
aliud dicimus quam quod in ista dominica oratione positum est, si 
recte et congruenter oramus (Ep. CXXX. ii.; trans. by J. G. Cun- 
ningham, edition of Rev. M. Dods). 

The assistants join in the last petition by saying: Sed libera nos 
a malo, the priest himself adding Amen in silence. This addition 
does not go further back than the early Middle Ages. In the 
Eastern Liturgies, and the Gallican also, the people recite the whole 
of the Pater noster—in the Mozarabic only the priest says it, the 
people answering Amen to each clause. 

There is an interesting prescription in the Rule of St. Benedict 
which shows that already in the fifth century the Lord’s Prayer 
was recited by the one who presided, the assistants only saying the 
concluding petition. The great liturgist orders that Lauds and 
Vespers must never be terminated without the petitions of the 
Pater being said in order—ultimo per ordinem Oratio Dominica, 
omnibus audientibus, dicatur a Priore. At the other hours, ultima 
pars ejus orationis dicatur, ut ab omnibus respondeatur: Sed libera 
nosamalo (Regula St. Benedict., XTIT). 





PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTs 
By BisHop Joun S. Vaucuan, D.D. 


A MIRROR FOR PRIESTS 
or 
The Lives of the Saints 


Any priest who is regular and conscientious in reciting the divine 
Office, in making his morning meditation, and in offering up the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, is pretty sure to lead a good life and 
to keep from all deliberate sin. But if he aims, as he certainly should, 
at yet greater perfection, he should resolve also to devote some 
time each day to Spiritual Reading, more especially the lives of the 
Saints. The reason of this is easily shown. Indeed, it is a piece 
of advice such as is given in all similar cases where complete and 
real success is sought. Thus, for instance, if a man is determined 
to acquire an accurate and masterly knowledge of a foreign tongue, 
and is bent on speaking it with ease and correctness, he will be 
strongly advised to go to the country where that language is spoken, 
and to live and move among the natives: and, in that way to 
familiarize himself with their pronunciation and accent and mode 
of speech. By such means, he will be able to pick up the correct 
idioms and the colloquial expressions with very little trouble, and 
indeed almost unconsciously. 


It is the same in the spiritual life. In order to gain an accurate 
and masterly knowledge of Christian perfection, and in order to 
learn “the secret of the Saints,’ we must live amongst them (by 
reading their lives), and familiarize ourselves with their heroic 
deeds, their spotless purity, their intense generosity, their unworldly 
spirit, and in short, with their Godlike estimate both of men and 
of things. 


We may, of course, learn much from our books of theology and 
of spiritual instruction, but—as personal example is infinitely more 
attractive and alluring than cold precept—we shall do well to keep 
before us the most striking and living examples. Now, it is pre 
cisely in the lives of the Saints that we are enabled to see how 
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theory is reduced to practice; for there, if anywhere, we view sanc- 
tity, no longer in the abstract, but very much in the concrete. 


On all sides it is readily admitted that a lesson or a warning, or 
an admonition that is set before us in the form of a story or a fable, 
will make a far deeper impression than if presented in any other 
way. Thus, although we may learn much of our Lord’s love and 
tenderness from His express declarations of it, yet how very much 
more vividly does His fatherly compassion and pity shine forth, 
and how much more deeply are we stirred, when we contemplate 
them in the concrete, such as in the Parable—let us say—of the 
Prodigal Son, where we behold, as it were with our very eyes, all 
the solicitude, and affection and exquisite sweetness with which the 
broken-hearted father falls upon the neck of his unworthy but peni- 
tent son, and pressing him to his bosom, welcomes him back with 
every proof of thankfulness and delight. 

Much the same may be said of the beautiful Parables of the Lost 
Sheep, and of the Good Samaritan, and of the Faithful Steward 
and the Neglectful Servant and indeed, in varying measure, of 
them all. 

Such speaking examples find their way directly to our hearts. 
They bring abstruse truths more thoroughly home to us, and enable 
us to grasp their significance as nothing else can. The moral is 
drawn without effort, and applied without difficulty, while the 
memory of it lingers in the mind long after the dry principle that it 
illustrates and embodies has been forgotten. These are but illus- 
trations of what spiritual reading does for us in our attempts to 
advance along the rugged road of perfection. We may, of course, 
study learned treatises of ascetical theology; we may know the 
theory of sanctity at our finger ends, but such knowledge will never 
affect us, as does the contemplation of it when reduced to practice, 
and exhibited in the actual life of some great servant of God. To 
lay down the broad principles of holiness is one thing; but to see 
those principles carried out and acted upon in real life is something 
far more inspiring. To know what is just, and right, and loyal, 
and generous is no doubt important, but such knowledge does not 
stir us like the concrete example of some fervent soul whom we can 
actually watch, step by step, battling with evil in many a hand-to- 
hand encounter, and struggling and striving to keep his foothold 
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on the narrow path of strict virtue, amid the fiercest winds and 
storms of temptation. His very difficulties appeal to us. His fal 
and his occasional weaknesses reveal his character as well as th 
difficulties of the way; his courage and determination to surmount 
them at any cost, his stern refusal to allow obstacles, or even the 
most serious disasters, to discourage or to check him in his onward 
course, infuse fresh courage and hope even into ourselves. 


We feel refreshed and braced up by such splendid manifestation 
of fervor, while our enthusiasm is enkindled by the conviction (till 
now, perhaps, but half understood), that God really is ever ready 
and anxious to assist those who put their trust in Him, and that 
He will enable them to ride triumphantly over the most formidable 
opposition. We are not only interested and charmed by the scenes 
that open out before us, page after page, such as “the triumph of 
defeat, the blessing of sorrow, the might of pain, the glory of sub- 
mission,” as Fr. Faber puts it, but we are filled with admiring won- 
der as we contemplate grace triumphing over nature, and spirit 
over matter, and weakness made unconquerable through the protec- 





tion of omnipotence; and what is yet more important, we feel that 
the very same weapons that won the battles of the saints lie ready 
to our hand, and well within our reach, and that, even now, God's 
arms are not shortened. 


And what adds immensely to our zest is the fact that in contem- 
plating the Saints, we are contemplating men and women like our- 
selves. Their nature is the same as ours, and their innate strength 
no greater than our own. If they wrestled successfully with evil; 
if they beat down every rebellious passion; and passed in safety 
through fire and water; it was not because they were formed from 
a different clay, but because they had learned the value of prayer, 
and had trusted in God and not in themselves. For the rest, they 
were human, as we are. They were, naturally, as sensible to the 
seductions of the world; pleasure and comfort and ease appealed 
to them, just as such things appeal to us; they were as open to exter- 
nal influences, and could revel in love and beauty and luxury as 
others can. If they mastered these feelings, and resisted these 
attractions, it was not because they were insensible to their fascin- 
tion, but because they were careful to bring themselves under other 
and nobler influences; and learned at last, so to relish spiritual 
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things as to despise worldly things, for the fairest and most enticing 
joys of earth fall flat and taste insipid to one who has once experi- 
enced the least of the supernal joys of heaven. Just as time, how- 
ever long,, looks short when viewed in the light of eternity, so 
worldly gains seem losses rather than gains, when placed beside 
those of our home above. 

We possess the same graces as the Saints did, so it only rests 
with us to make as good a use of them. They teach us how to 
fight; and how to train ourselves for victory. Is there a single 
advantage they can claim which we do not also enjoy? Their sur- 
roundings were often far more difficult and trying than our own. 
Yet they stand out before us, champions of the faith and giants of 
virtue, as though they would show us that if we are the poor craven 
creatures that we prove ourselves to be, it is only too often because 
we have not the courage or the ambition to be better. 

The study of the lives of the Saints also serves another very im- 
portant purpose: it teaches us to know ourselves, and to judge 
more accurately of our own dispositions and character. We scarcely 
ever form a just estimate of our own spiritual state, and this is 
mainly because we scarcely ever set before us an accurate standard. 
We are disposed, even unconsciously, to overrate our virtue, and 
we encourage this inclination by a thousand subtle insincerities. 

One of the worst is the habit we have of comparing ourselves 
(often inadvertently), with those who are on a much lower level. 
A man with but one eye is a hero in the company of the blind, and 
the most imperfect babbler may think himself eloquent in the land 
of the dumb. In a similar way, a priest who leads the most ordi- 
nary life, will seem a hero of sanctity if compared with men of 
dissolute habits, and will be sure to regard himself with some com- 
placency if he allows himself to think only of the worldly and the 
profligate. It is quite easy to form an exalted opinion of one’s own 
spiritual condition, and to rest satisfied with oneself if one never 
contemplates one’s portrait, except in juxtaposition with the very 
worst specimens of sinful humanity as its permanent background. 
Yet this is generally what happens with most of us. 





The daily press chronicles all that is most evil in the lives of men. 
It reports murders and suicides and unnatural crime. It tells us of 
drunkenness, of theft, of arson and embezzlements. It describes 
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the cruelties that are practiced by husbands on their wives, and by 
parents on their children; it speaks of unhappy unions, followed by 
public trials and divorce; it shows how men will take mean advan. 
tage of one another; and will cheat, embezzle and thieve, and over. 
reach each other in business; it tells us of quarrels and fights ang 
acts of vengeance: of anger, hatred and ill-will. In short, it stirs 
up the cesspools of moral filth that lie contaminating almost every 
great city, and brings the worst to the surface for our inspection, 
It draws aside the veil that hides the very lowest and the mog 


degraded sections of society, and exposes its festering wounds and 
running sores to view. 





It is impossible to shut our eyes or to close our ears to all this; 
for it is thrust upon our attention in too graphic a manner, and in 
too many different ways. But what is the result? The result is 
that our opinion of the world grows darker and more severe, while 
pari passu our opinion of ourselves becomes, in the same measute, 
and by comparison more favorable and lenient. When contrasted 
with these enormities our own faults look light and insignificant, 


or are estimated as scarcely faults at all. Our consciousness of 
freedom from the atrocious crimes that are committed all around 
us seems to absolve us from all guilt; and we scarcely blush at our 
own blemishes and infidelities. Indeed, against so dark a back- 
ground, our own lives look positively innocent, good, almost saintly: 
thus the sorrow and shame that we should have for our own per 
sonal sins are swallowed up by our indignation and horror at the 
crimes and enormities of others. 

This effect is natural: yes, alas! far too natural, and is produced 
in us almost unconsciously. But this fact should urge us all the 
more strongly to cast about for some remedy, for we are really 
deceiving ourselves, and living in a fool’s paradise; and it is im 
perative that we should arouse ourselves from so perilous a dream. 

But how is this to be accomplished? The answer is simple. By 
putting the examples of real Christian virtue before us, and by 
living (in thought) with the most perfect and the most heroit 
imitators of Christ rather than with the riffraff of mankind. The 
lives of the Saints will teach us many valuable lessons and art 
calculated to enforce truths which would otherwise easily pass ur 
noticed, and escape observation. Above all, they will enable us t0 
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distinguish the true from the false; and to recognize real heroism 
from its counterfeit. They will present us with a juster standard 
of virtue, and put within our reach the means of weighing our 
actions and determining the value or the worthlessness of our own 
line of conduct. 

When we compare ourselves with worldly-minded persons, with 
men and women who have never had the golden opportunities that 
have lain in our way, nor the special graces and blessings that have 
guarded us safely through the labyrinth of temptation and trial, we 
are too apt to flatter ourselves that all is well; to take complacency 
in our own good deeds, and, as the Scripture puts it, “to imagine 
ourselves to be something, whereas we are nothing.” We are weak 
and blind and so stimulated by pride and self-love that we instinc- 
tively exaggerate whatever is to our credit. The slightest favor 
conferred upon us by God, or the least success in our spiritual 
exercises, or the smallest light in prayer or unction in meditation, 
we accept as unmistakable marks of special favor. Our little 
mortifications, our most trivial acts of penance, our patience under 
some slight provocation, our resignation under some cross or disap- 
pointment, are all carefully considered, and the consideration flatters 
us and inflates our vanity and conceit. 

Then, perhaps, we take up the life of a Saint: and so, enter upon 
the path of amendment. As we read on and on, a strange sensation 
gradually steals over us in spite of ourselves. We begin to enter- 
tain doubts concerning our own perfection; and to feel decidedly 
less comfortable. Our virtues grow very dim and feeble, when 
placed side by side with those of the Saint: in fact, they seem to fade 
quite away, much as the light of a candle or lamp seems to fade, 
when brought out into the bright dazzling sunlight. A true proper 
sense of our inferiority steals over us. We grow ashamed almost 
of our very virtues, which now scarcely look like virtues at all. 
And thus, our knowledge deepens, until at last, we are led to con- 
fess painfully and sorrowfully that we have all along deceived our- 
selves, and are, in sober truth, neither humble, nor pure, nor zealous 
nor charitable—but only poor and unworthy sinners, loaded with 
infirmities, and full of every imperfection and misery. 

By means of studying the lives of the Saints and reading their 
biographies we grow better acquainted with them; we familiarize 
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ourselves with their ways and doings; and make them, in a very 
true sense our friends and companions. Their example lifts us up 
into a purer atmosphere, and we soon find ourselves adopting their 
views and judgments, and looking upon things with their eyes, 
They teach us to detect our shortcomings; they lay bare our more 
secret wounds; and they steep us deeper and deeper in humility, 
which is the very foundation of all the other virtues. This is a 
very great gain, since where there is true and solid humility, sane- 
tity cannot be far off. 

Further: in spite of the newly-acquired sense of our spiritual 
poverty, weakness and general inferiority, we are happily not 
crushed nor even dispirited and downcast. Quite the contrary, 
For, an intimate acquaintance with the lives of God’s greatest 
servants greatly contributes to inspire us with confidence. In the 
Saints, the grace of God is so constantly manifested and so wonder- 
fully apparent. We see it literally transforming weak creatures like 
ourselves. We gaze in admiration at some of the most magnificent 
and remarkable amongst them. However exalted the heights to 
which they reached, we call to mind their origin and their history. 
We see them born in the usual way, of earthly and imperfect parents, 
inheriting the same corrupt and sinful nature as ourselves, and 
swayed by the same feelings, inclinations and passions. Before 
them as before us, the world spread its subtle snares; the flesh 
rebelled against the spirit; and the devil sought to entangle them in 
his meshes, as he seeks to entangle us. In a word: they were but 
men, with all the weakness and infirmities of men. Yet they tri- 
umphed ; overcoming every difficulty, and treading under foot every 
obstacle, and lived almost like Angels, though clothed in a human 
flesh. Not indeed by the virtue of their own strength, nor by any 
peculiarity of their physical or mental constitution, but by the power 
and the influence of God. Grace entered into their hearts; and 
this grace, fostered and faithfully corresponded with, attracted yet 
greater graces. And as the spiritual illuminations of the Holy 
Spirit increased, their intellectual vision became clearer and more 
extended, till at length they realized, in a manner given to few, the 
vanity of all earthly things, and the utter nothingness of all that 
is not God. So wholeheartedly, indeed, did they triumph over the 
world, that they came at last to prefer its enmity to its friendship, 
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its hatred to its flattery; and rejoiced to be forgotten by it and 
to live unknown, that they might lose themselves more entirely in 
the contemplation of God and of divine things. 

The living spectacle of so much virtue and heroism in members 
of our own fallen race, stirs up hope and a holy resolution within 
our hearts, so that we are inclined to exclaim with St. Augustine, 
“Ty non poteris quod isti et iste?” This is one of the most admi- 
rable effects of spiritual reading. Let us develop the idea a little. 

There is no doubt but that man is an imitative being and is stirred 
to his depths by example. Proofs of this fact are constantly coming 
under our notice. How many boys have been induced to leave home 
and run away to sea, through reading the glaring accounts of the 
dangers and adventures of a seafaring life! How many in past 
times have taken to the road, and turned bandits and footpads, by 
reason of the arousing stories they have pored over, concerning 
Robin Hood and Little John, whose example they longed to emulate! 
The fact is man is so constituted that he must admire something, 
and make a hero of somebody. A bold, fearless character arrests 
our attention, and has an undeniable attraction for us. We admire 
even mere physical strength, and a daring adventuresome spirit; 
but we are yet more drawn by moral strength when it is set fairly 
and clearly before us. A soul that is pure, and noble, and generous 
excites our admiration. We feel drawn by an almost irresistible 
force towards one who can be strong as well as pure; and resolute 
as well as calm; and like Blessed Thomas More, though true as steel 
to King and country, yet far truer still to God and conscience. 





If any human being can awaken in the slothful soul a feeling of 
enthusiasm, it is the Saint. If aught can fan the expiring embers 
of a languishing piety, and kindle it into a flame, it is the example 
of a true hero: if anything can arouse us to a sense of our misery, 
and infuse new life and new energy into our lukewarm soul, it is 
the contemplation of the noble deeds and the heroic achievements 
and the superhuman courage of the truly great. Unless we are 
quite insensible to all appeal, unless our better nature be utterly 
sodden, dead, and paralyzed by sin and crime, we shall feel the 
force and attraction of a saintly character. Yes, thank God! In 
spite of our imperfections, we can still admire goodness when we 
see it. There are chords in our nature that are touefied by noble 
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deeds, and that reverberate to every pulsation of a great and mag- 
nanimous heart. 

To read the lives of the Saints, whether confessors or martyrs, 
is to call out the best feelings of our nature, and to fill us with the 
noblest of all ambitions, viz., the ambition to rise above the sordid 
and passing interests of time, in order to fix our hearts and all their 
affections on the only real and sublime things of eternity, 

Among so varied and so vast a multitude of Saints, every one 
may always find some especially suited to his individual needs, A 
soldier will be fired by the example of a St. Sebastian, a bishop by 
that of a St. Charles Borromeo or a St. Augustine; a king by a 
St. Louis of France or a St. Edward of England. Yes: mere 
laborers, servants, and even beggars will find suitable examples of 
heroic sanctity in such Saints as a St. Isidore, who tilled the fields; in 
St. Rita, who was a domestic servant; and in St. Benedict Joseph 
Labre, who lived on alms and begged his bread from door to door; 
while we secular priests will find a vast number of ecclesiastics to 
choose from, though it must be admitted that the number of simple 
secular priests to be found among the lists of canonized Saints is 
lamentably small. In fact, if we exclude the martyrs, of whom 
there are a good number, I can not call to mind more than two 
simple secular priests who have been raised to our altars. They 
are St. John Baptist Vianney, the Curé d’Ars, and St. John Baptist 
de Rossi. Perhaps some of my readers may remember others, but 
these are the only two names of ordinary members of the secular 
clergy that occur to my mind, at the present moment. 


Now, considering the immense number of secular priests, who 
have lived and died, since the first establishment of Christianity, 
it does seem strange that the number (I will not say of Saints, but) 
of canonized Saints among them should be so few. But there is an 
explanation. The fact is that those of their number who mani- 
fested heroic sanctity were soon withdrawn from the ranks, and 
selected as Bishops, Archbishops, or Popes, or else they became 
founders of Religious Orders or Congregations, and were in con- 
sequence, no longer reckoned among the simple secular priests.” 


1 “Another reason,” writes Cardinal Herbert Vaughan, “is that the lives of the 
secular clergy, as a rule, are much more isolated than those of the members of 
religious Orders. . . . In a religious Order everything that is remarkable is 
chronicled and treasured up: the lives of its heroes are written with every cafe} 
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But a Saint will be an example for us in whatever position he may 
bein. We may learn valuable lessons from them all, whether priests 
or laymen. They will teach us the true way of perfection, and 
help us, by their example, to overcome nature, to correspond with 
God’s grace, and to secure for ourselves eternal life and heavenly 
joys. 

In conclusion then, let us confess that if we do not beeome saints, 
with all these splendid examples to encourage and to inspire us, we 
must be made of very inferior paste, and be singularly wanting in 
true zeal and in that insatiable hunger for “the better things” which 
characterized the Saints, and led them on “from virtue to virtue” 
till they seemed, at last, rather Angels than men. In his Psychology 
of the Saints (p. 24), Pére Joly tells us that “The Church has 
canonized not only monks and nuns side by side with dukes, 
duchesses, kings, queens, emperors and empresses, but also mer- 
chants, schoolmasters, gardeners, workmen, shepherds and shep- 
herdesses, lawyers, doctors, publicans, retired executioners, tailors, 
treasurers, magistrates, beggars, domestic servants, artisans, shoe- 
makers, carpenters, blacksmiths and fishermen.” In a word, we 
see before us men and women, upon whom the obligation of becom- 
ing holy does not press with anything like the weight with which 
it presses upon us priests, reaching the highest pinnacles of sanctity, 
while we are still at the very foot of the ladder of perfection, so 
faint and unworthy are our efforts. And what is possibly yet more 
shameful, we find men and women, who have not a hundredth part 
of our advantages and helps and graces and opportunities, surpassing 
us in virtue, and leaving us a thousand miles behind them in the 
exercise of every good work. Just think of it! These shoemakers, 


and there is a large and undying body of men interested—and very justly inter- 
ested—in upholding the splendid examples which their holy brethren have giver 
to the world. . . . No such records could be produced of the lives of the 
secular clergy: for the simple reason that the secular clergy have never had 
the custom of drawing up a chronicle of the lives of their brethren. . . . In 
addition to this, the very process of canonization is difficult and expensive. It 
is carried through many generations, sometimes through a century or two. The 
Promotion of a cause is taken up more easily by a compact body, having wide- 
spread relations, than by isolated members of the secular clergy. As to its cost, 
it is related that while the Gonzaga family rejoiced in having one of their 
members raised to the dignity of the altar, they used playfully to remark, that 
the canonization of .a second would be the ruin of the family.” (Vide Card. 
Vaughan’s Introduction to the “Life of St. John Baptist de Rossi,” trans- 
lated from the Italian by Lady Herbert, pp. xvii-xviii). 

The Cardinal says much more on the same subject, but those interested must 
consult the Introduction for themselves. We must not quote more. 
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tailors, carpenters and others mentioned above, have been solemnly 
and authoritatively declared by the infallible Church to have exer. 
cised heroic virtue, and to be so exalted in the sight of God, by 
reason of their saintly lives, as to be placed before us, as models and 
examples, and to be raised to our altars for the veneration of the 
faithful: whereas we chosen ministers of God sharing in the 
Priesthood of Christ Himself, and ever engaged about His altar, 
and daily offering up the adorable Sacrifice, can lay no claim what- 
soever to heroic virtue, and are almost as far removed from their 
exalted and extraordinary sanctity as the East is from the West. 

In short, without our special gifts, they have surpassed us! With 
fewer opportunities, they have secured a vastly greater success, 
Without the many extraordinary advantages peculiar to our exalted 
state, they have raised themselves immeasurably above us. With 
far less means at their disposal they have achieved far greater 
results; and though handicapped in a hundred ways, they have won 
the race and reached the winning-post, while we are still lagginga 
great distance behind. 

What a lesson these undeniable facts should teach us, especially 
shame and grief at our having made so little headway. We, who 
ought to have gone before and to have led, are yet so far in the 
rear. These lay folk have put us clerics to shame. On the other 
hand we must acknowledge that it is all our own fault. If others 
without our special graces can triumph so gloriously, we can surely 
do as much and yet more, if only we strive more valiantly. What 
we are wanting in is not the means but the ambition, not the oppor- 
tunity, but the determined will to make use of it, not the graces and 
the divine helps, but the strong resolution to avail ourselves of them. 
This is clearly proved by the striking example of so many, less 


favored than ourselves, now numbered among the canonized Saints 
of God. 


Let us then humble ourselves in the sight of God, and resolve 
to conquer our sloth and pusillanimity, and to labor in downright 
earnestness in the service of our Divine Master, realizing that out 
advance will be in proportion to the efforts we make. St. Teresa 
observes that, though other virtues may be more necessary fof 
others, Courage is the most essential for those who are aiming at 
Perfection. 





VOCAL CULTURE AS OBSERVED FROM 
THE PEW 


By Joun H. Crate, A.B. 


Does vocal culture receive due attention in our Seminaries? is a 
question frequently discussed in a casual way by many priests. 
Some such men, though seemingly complacency itself as regards 
their own wretched singing, enunciation and expression in preach- 
ing, in reciting the prayers after Mass, the Rosary and other public 
prayers, deplore the want of high attainments in this regard of 
many of the newly-ordained. These men do not realize their own 
deficiencies, and do not mean to be over-critical, but they love their 
priesthood, and are jealous that its excellence as the most cultured 
profession should maintain its superiority. Hence, they are grieved, 
when they hear a youthful priest sing a Preface with a voice from 
which “The Angels and Archangels, the Cherubim and Seraphim” 
would fain turn and weep; or hear him preach “How light is the 
burden of Christ,” whilst he appears to bear the weight of worlds 
during the few minutes he occupies the pulpit. 


Deep down in the unreadable hearts of many other older priests 
there arise a sorrow and bitterness on such occasions. In the 
young priest, they see in tetrospect their own lives in the seminary, 
how they strove after great knowledge and solid piety, but gave 
hardly a thought to the means by which these rich treasures were 
to be imparted to a hopeful and expectant people. Too late they 
reluctantly recognized their own outward deficiency in their minis- 
tration at the altar and in the pulpit. They are filled with regret 
now when they reflect how much more good they could have 
accomplished in their ministry, had they but the voice, the man- 
nerism, to reach, to draw, and to hold under the sweet yoke 
of Christ, the vast multitudes before whom they have preached. 
They now lament that they heeded a popular dictum of their day, 
that singing, enunciation, expression, vocal culture generally, were 
but folly, a deceit of the devil to puff one up with vanity or to 
enkindle pride. They recall with regret that the hour a week, 
allotted to vocal culture, was deemed an irrevocable waste of time 
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and energy, rashly stolen, recklessly squandered, which should haye 
been studiously devoted to pages, recounting the ravings of some 
old pagan or heresiarch, whose rantings they a thousand time 
nearly wished were interred long ago with his bones. 

As many a priest discusses this question of vocal culture with 
his confréres, or as he sits lonely and muses over the years agone, 
he realizes why many of the newly-ordained will never be a 
wondrous power for good in the pulpit, despite the fact that they 
are capable of preparing a sermon whose matter, arrangement, and 
language are masterly. He has heard their faint or deafening 
voices, noted their enunciation so inarticulate or affected, felt their 
expression so lifeless or theatrical; and sadly he passes judgment 
that all is faulty and impotent to convey the preacher’s sublime and 
holy thoughts to the minds and hearts of the faithful in their pews, 
Such an exhibition of contrasts in a pulpit orator is painful, its 
effects often tragical for priests and people. The young priest is 
dismayed, when he reaps not where he thought he had sown the 
word of God. He never realizes that the seed had not been sown, 
had not reached the soil; who would dare tell him so, unless for- 
sooth, a jealous old pastor or some querulous female antique? He 
misconstrues the kindness of pastor or maid, it embitters him. He 
thinks that his worst preaching is too good for such unappreciative 
hearers—and therein lies a tale. 

That sermon, so abounding in beautiful and impressive thoughts 
which should have rung from his lips as the varied peals of many 
silver bells, was as hollow as the muffled drums in a funeral dirge. 
His sermon was not appreciated or effective because it was not 
heard. It was not heard because his voice had not been trained 
to express his thoughts, his enunciation to be distinct, his 
cadence to be suitable, his expression to carry practical conviction. 
Or another, unmindful of the dignity of his person, place and 
theme, harangues with the abandon of a melodramatic actor or of 
a local politician. Both, the one by defect, the other by excess, 
fail in eloquence—if eloquence implies gaining the purpose for which 
one speaks. 


Often such a priest questions the good-will of his people towards 
him or underestimates their power to grasp his sermons, and in 
both instances he is frequently in error. For the people are not 
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unappreciative, neither are they dull. They love their priest because 
he is a priest, and they are proportionately proud of their priest, 
when they see him in the pulpit and hear him explain Christ’s 
teaching with a clearness of enunciation, a fitness of expression and 
a volume of voice which carries his least word to the most distant 
auditor. It is the pride of such a congregation to invite strangers 
either from within or without the fold, to come and hear their 
priest. They speak about his sermons in the home, they talk about 
them abroad. Such a priest is doing the work of the Master; of 
him will be said, “Well done.” 


To be ambitious for this is not unworthy of any priest, nor is a 
priest blameless who strives not for such a distinction. That many 
a priest has won worldly fame and eternal glory, while wanting in 
all the refinements of pulpit oratory, is no reason why one should 
cease his efforts to perfect his present attainments in sacred 
eloquence, nor an excuse for another to think lightly of his duty 
of his preaching the word of God. For an accounting shall be made 


to the Master by the servant to whom was given one talent as well 
as by the one to whom were given five talents. 

That it is possible even for one who is deficient, physically or 
psychically to become a finished orator, if only he have the will, 
has been proven so often, that such success is the rule, not an 
exception. For, “the bruised reed He shall not break, and the 
smoking flax, he shall not extinguish: till he sends forth judgment 
unto victory” (Matt. xii. 20). 

If defects arise from disarrangement of the vocal organs, for 
instance, aphonia (loss of musical tone) or its contributing or 
consequent affections, which, however, readily respond to medical 
treatment, then such ailments should be remedied in the seminary 
days. As for the nervousness arising from such an affliction, it will 
disappear with its causation. But, if the causation is psychical, in 
the sense that one is ashamed to have his fellow-students learn that 
his voice is less musical than Apollo’s flute or Pan’s piping, he had 
better master his self-love forthwith, and attend to his teaching in 
all humility. With such subjects lies the test of a real teacher. He 
must create a bond of mutual sympathy and hope, and inspire a 
Practical enthusiasm, thus preparing the way for the development 
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of a full, far-carrying, well-modulated voice, which commands the 
people’s attention, confidence, conviction from the very announe. 
ment of the text, until the last word of the sermon falls from the 
speaker’s lips. 





CASUS MORALIS 


Impediments to Which Protestant Marriages Are Subject 


By J. A. McHueu, O.P. 


Case. Anne, a recent convert to the Church, wishes to marry 
Milton, a Catholic. The following difficulty, however, seems to 
stand inthe way. In 1915 Anne had married Philip in the Lutheran 
sect, of which both were baptized members. This Philip was a 
divorced man; a union which he had contracted in June, 1909, with 
Ethel, a baptized Protestant, having been subsequently annulled in 
the civil court. The second marriage of Philip was not more happy 
than the first, and Anne obtained a decree of divorce against him 
in 1916. Philip is still living, but Ethel died two years ago. 


Questions. 1. Who are subject to matrimonial impediments? 
2. Do all the impediments affect Protestant marriages? 
3. May the marriage of Milton and Anne be allowed? 


Solution. 1. Impediments to marriages are of various kinds: 
(a) natural, such as consanguinity in the first degree of the direct 
line; (b) divine, such as the bond of a previous marriage; (c) eccle- 
siastical, such as spiritual relationship; (d) civil, such as social 
condition, in some countries. 

All marriages are subject to the impediments of the natural and 
divine laws, since the law of God is binding on every human being. 
Ecclesiastical impediments oblige only the subjects of the Church, 
that is, all -baptized persons, whether they be Catholics, heretics, 
schismatics or apostates. The fact that baptized non-Catholics do 
not recognize the authority of the Church does not change the 
matter, for the Church alone has the right to legislate concerning 
the sacraments, and she has made her marriage laws for all who 
receive the sacrament of Matrimony, except in so far as exceptions 
have been laid down or admitted. For the unbaptized, on the con- 
trary, the Church does not legislate, as they have not entered her 
portals, and she exercises no jurisdiction over them. Hence, 
Pagans, Jews, Mahommedans, and others, who have not been bap- 
tized at all, or, whose baptism was invalid, are not subject to the 
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ecclesiastical impediments of marriage, except, indirectly, in so fay 
as they marry with baptized persons, or, when they themselves are 
converted. Finally, as regards civil impediments to marriage, these 
do not affect the marriages of the baptized. It is not even certain 
that they can invalidate the marriages of unbaptized persons; the 
right to marry comes from a higher law than that of the state, and, 
even when marriage is not a Sacrament, there is something sacred 
about it due to its origin and signification. 

2. The various Protestant bodies have very divergent ideas and 
practices regarding Baptism. Some of them do not recognize it at 
all; others permit it, but do not consider it essential; others leave 
the manner of administration to the discretion of individuals, It 
would be a mistake, therefore, to class all Protestants as baptized 
persons. A large proportion of them are unbaptized. 

We reply, then, that unbaptized Protestants, like other unbeliev- 
ers, are not subject, in their own marriages, to ecclesiastical 
impediments, but only to impediments of divine or natural law. 
Baptized Protestants, on the contrary, are subject, even in their own 
marriages, to the Church impediments as well as to the natural and 
divine impediments. The fact that they do not know the obligation, 
saves them from formal sin when they marry illegally, but does not 
prevent the marriage from being null. 

An exception to the above is the impediment of disparity of cult. 
Formerly, when a baptized heretic married an unbaptized party, the 
marriage was null in the eyes of the Church. The new Code (1918) 
has restricted this impediment to those baptized in the Catholic 
Church, or, converted to it from heresy or schism (canon 1070, 
n. 1). Furthermore, since the Ne Temere decree (Apr. 19, 1908), 
non-Catholics, whether baptized or unbaptized, if they contract 
marriage among themselves, are nowhere bound to observe the 
Catholic form of marriage. 

3. The marriage between Philip and Ethel seems to have been 
doubtful. The declaration of nullity of contract by the civil tribunal 
may have been granted either because of a defective consent or true 
diriment impediment, or because of some purely civil bar to a 
recognized marriage. The freedom of Philip to contract with Anne, 
will hinge, therefore, on which of these two possibilities proves 
to be a fact. The non-observance of the Catholic form of marriage 
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does not enter as a factor into either of Philip’s marriages, as they 
both happened after the Ne Temere. But even though we take it 
for granted that the first marriage was truly null and that Philip 
was free to marry Anne, it does not appear certain that the second 
marriage was valid. We must learn what was the cause of the 
state divorce, whether the marriage was entered into freely and 
with requisite knowledge, whether any immoral or unfulfilled con- 
dition was added to the consent, and whether there existed any of 
the diriment impediments which the Church admits. These doubts 
must be cleared up and the true status of Philip’s two marriages 
established before the question of the prospective marriage between 
Milton and Anne can be settled. 

If the marriage between Philip and Ethel can be proved valid, 
then Anne is free, as she was never really married to Philip. If on 
the contrary Philip and Ethel were not validly married, it will have 
to be established that there was also an invalidating defect in Anne’s 
marriage; else, in spite of the civil divorce, she remains the wife 
of Philip. 





MARRIAGE LAWS OF THE CHURCH 
By StanisLaus Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


The Matrimonial Consent 


In the previous discussions on the matrimonial consent we haye 
studied the consent itself as a free act of the will, and how this 
consent may be vitiated by lack of sufficient knowledge of the sub- 
ject matter of the marriage contract, by error, force, violence, vexa- 
tion and fear. The Code has two more points which deal with the 
matrimonial consent: the necessary presence of the parties, either 


in persons or by proxy, and conditions attached to the marriage 
consent. 


THE PRESENCE OF THE CONTRACTING PARTIES 


In order to contract marriage validly the parties must be in each 
other’s presence, either in person or by proxy. The parties must 
express their marriage consent in words, and they are not allowed 
to use equivalent signs, if they can speak (Canon 1088). 


The Sacrament of Matrimony is fundamentally a contract, there 
fore all the essentials of a contract must be verified in the agree 
ment by which marriage is contracted. The law of the Code which 
demands the simultaneous physical presence of the two contracting 
parties, or their proxies, is a requirement which the Church by 
reason of the importance of the marriage contract exacts under pain 
of nullity of the marriage. The presence of the parties is not of the 
essence of a contract in itself; daily many important contracts are 
concluded entirely by correspondence. In the matter of contracts, 
however, it is not sufficient that the natural elements of an agree- 
ment be present, for in all organized society, whether state ot 
Church, the persons subject to the laws of the respective organiza- 
tion must conform themselves to these laws, and they regulate the 
contractual relations between the members of the organization as 
well as between the members and outsiders or non-subjects, affecting 
the non-subjects indirectly, of course. 


That the matrimonial consent of the parties must be personal is 
732 
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clearly stated in Canon 1081, which rules that marriage is brought 
about by the consent of the parties and that this consent cannot 
be supplied by any human power. Wherefore, the father or mother, 
or guardian of a minor child cannot give the consent for the child. 
In the former Canon Law it was disputed whether the consent given 
by a father or mother in the presence of their child was a valid mar- 
riage if the child did not protest (Cf. Schmalzgrueber, Jus eccl., 
vol. VIII, p. 110, nn. 246 and 247). 

The commentators of the former law also discuss the question 
whether marriage could be contracted by expressing the consent in 
writing without personal presence. It seems certain that before the 
Council of Trent marriage contracted by correspondence was valid, 
since the essentials of a contract were present in the written agree- 
ment and there was no law invalidating this form of contract. As 
the Council of Trent demanded that the parties and witnesses should 
go to the proper pastor and that the pastor should ask for their 
consent and receive the answer, some theologians thought the mar- 
riage by correspondence impossible under the law of the Council 
of Trent. Many theologians, however, held that after the Council 
of Trent also marriage by correspondence was possible in this way, 
if one of the parties took the written consent of the other party 
to the proper pastor and there after the reading of the consent 
expressed in the written instrument, gave his (or her) own consent 
before the pastor and the witnesses. The Roman Rota, on January 
19, 1910, upheld the validity of a marriage in which the man gave 
his consent by letter written to the girl, who with his letter and 
witnesses went to the pastor and expressed her consent; this mar- 
riage had been contracted on August 15, 1900 (Acta Ap. Sedis, 


vol. II, pp. 297-309). 

The Code changes the former law by ruling that no marriage 
can be contracted validly unless both parties are present, either in 
person or by proxy. The commentators of the old law were not 
unanimous on the question whether marriage by proxy was valid 
after the Council of Trent. Before the Council of Trent nobody 
doubted that the parties could give their consent by proxy. As the 
Council of Trent demanded that the parties should appear before 
the proper pastor and made no explicit provision for their appear- 
ance by proxy, some canonists thought that the law of the Decretals 
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of Pope Boniface VIII (C. 9 De Procur. I, 19 in Sexto), which 
explicitly allowed the contracting of marriage by proxy, had been 
implicitly revoked by the Council of Trent’s chapter “Tametsj’ 
The Code explicitly allows the marriage by proxy, but that form 
of marriage is surrounded with special safeguards by the Code as 
we will see in the following Canon 1089. 

The Code further prescribes that the consent must be expressed 
in words, and those who can speak are not allowed to express their 
consent by signs. The wording of the Code shows clearly that the 
verbal expression of consent is not required under pain of nullity, 
The priest is to ask the parties whether they consent to the mar- 
riage, and any sign which is ordinarily understood to be an affirma- 
tion to a question suffices for validity. It may happen that a party 
through bashfulness or nervousness does not answer, at least 
audibly, and in that case it is entirely unnecessary and improper for 
the officiating priest to call sharply for an answer, unless there is 
reason for suspicion that the party was forced to the marriage 
against his, or her will. Otherwise there are many signs in the 
course of the marriage ceremony sufficient to show consent; the 
very appearance of the parties and the witnesses before the priest 
after arrangements have been made for the marriage is a sign of 
consent. The Holy Office, August 22, 1860, declared: The mar- 
riage is firm and valid where there has been nodding or ceremonies 
before witnesses which by the common estimation of the country suf- 
ficiently express mutual marriage consent (Collect. de Prop. Fide, 
n. 1201). There is therefore no difficulty, as far as validity of 
expression of consent is concerned, in marrying deaf-mutes, or 
people whose language the priest does not understand. 


RuLes oF LAw FOR MARRIAGE BY PRoxY 


For the validity of a marriage by proxy a special mandate to 
contract with a specified person is required, which mandate must 
be signed by the party issuing the same and the pastor or the Ordi 
nary of the place where the mandate is drawn up, or by a priest 
delegated by either pastor or bishop, or at least by two witnesses 
The diocesan statutes may demand additional precautions. If the 
person issuing the mandate does not know how to write, this fact 
shall be noted in the mandate and an additional witness shall be 
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employed, who must subscribe the mandate together with the others 
whose signatures are required; otherwise the mandate is null and 
void. 

If the person who gave the mandate shall have recalled the same, 
or shall have become insane, before the proxy contracted marriage 
in the principal’s name, the marriage is invalid, though neither the 
proxy nor the other party to the marriage knew about the revoca- 
tion of the mandate. The proxy must in person execute the man- 
date, otherwise the marriage is invalid (Canon 1089). 

The formalities laid down for the written mandate by which the 
proxy is appointed are substantially the same as those which the 
Code demands, in Canon 1017, for the instrument by which the 
engagement contract is evidenced. The Code repeats the law of 
Pope Boniface VIII, in the Liber Sextus of the “Decretals,” 
referred to above, but with a few modifications: In the former law 
a written document was not required, nor was it necessary to give 
the mandate in the presence of bishop, pastor or witnesses, though 
even under the old law the proxy certainly could not lawfully be 
admitted to contract marriage in the name of another person unless 
he could prove his mandate. Furthermore, in the former law the 
person issuing the mandate could also give the proxy power to 
appoint another to carry out the mandate, the Code is silent on this 
point which seems to mean that the new law denies this power 
to the principal in the appointment of a proxy. The rule govern- 
ing the revocation of the mandate was the same in the law of Pope 
Boniface VIII as it is in the Code. Though the law rules that the 
proxy loses the power to contract the marriage for his principal, 
if the principal recalls the mandate even without the knowledge of 
the proxy and the other party to the marriage, still a mere internal 
revocation not manifested outwardly in such a manner that the 
revocation could be proved in the external forum cannot invalidate 
the mandate of the proxy. If the proxy has acted on the mandate 
the revocation of which was not made known to him, and the prin- 
cipal asserts that he had revoked the mandate prior to the proxy’s 
act, he must prove the revocation, otherwise he cannot assert that 
the proxy’s authority had ceased. 


In the United States the marriage by proxy is not recognized, 
the citizen has no power to authorize another to contract marriage 
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for him, although it is merely to hasten an intended marriage or to 
bring about a marriage of parties already engaged (Cf. Clark, 
On Contracts, p. 381). A recent decision by Federal Judge Lowell, 
of Boston, Mass., upheld the validity of a marriage of a resident 
of the United States who had married by proxy a young lady in 
Portugal. He seems to have been a Portuguese subject and he had 
obtained from the Portuguese consul at Philadelphia, Pa., a cer- 
tificate in which he named a person to act as his proxy in Portugal 
in marrying the young woman. This ruling is said to be unique 
in the history of American and English courts (Cf. Washington 
Post, January 29, 1924, p. 4). 

The Code further states that marriage can be contracted by an 
interpreter (Canon 1090). ‘This supposes that both parties are 
present, either in person or by proxy, and the interpreter is merely 

employed to translate into another language the words of consent 
~ spoken by the parties. 

The pastor shall not assist at a marriage to be contracted by 
proxy or through an interpreter unless there is a good reason for 
it, and provided that he has no reason at all to doubt the authen- 
ticity of the mandate of the proxy or the truthfulness of the inter- 
preter; if time permits, the pastor must obtain his bishop’s per- 
mission to assist at such marriages (Canon 1091). 


ConpiTIons ATTACHED BY THE PARTIES TO THEIR CONSENT 


A condition added to the marriage consent, and not retracted, is 
governed by the following rules: 


(1) If the condition refers to the future and is either necessary, 
or impossible, or sinful, but not against the essence of marriage, 
it is considered as not added to the contract. 

(2) Ifthe condition refers to the future and is against the essence 
of marriage, it renders the marriage null and void. 

(3) If the condition refers to the future and is licit, it suspends 
the validity of the marriage. 

(4) If the condition refers to either the past or the present, the 
marriage is valid if the condition is realized, but invalid if it is not 
realized (Canon 1092). 

The Code in this Canon merely repeats the former Canon law 
on the matter of conditional consent as far as these four points aré 
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concerned. The conditional consent is, of course, an internal state 
of mind, but in order to be considered in the external forum it must 
be outwardly expressed by words or signs sufficiently clear to mani- 
fest that one makes his consent depend on the condition. Further- 
more, the condition must be expressed or manifested before wit- 
nesses competent to testify in the matter, and finally, the witnesses 
must be able to prove that the conditional consent persevered to the 
moment of the contracting of the marriage. A revocation of the 
condition may be construed not only from express words contrary 
to the former condition, but also from acts or conduct of the one 
who made the condition. 

As to the four rules concerning conditions, the first rule states 
that the following conditions de futuro are not considered as 
conditions: (1) impossible conditions, (2) necessary conditions, 
(3) sinful conditions, not against the essence of marriage. It is 
evident that he who makes his consent depend on a future impos- 
sible or necessary condition does not deserve to have his condition 
recognized in law, because such conditions are entirely superfluous 
and meaningless. A sinful condition which is not against the 
essence of marriage, e. g., I marry you provided you assist me in 
my dishonest business, help me to defraud somebody, etc., are like- 
wise disregarded in law, as far as the validity of the consent is 
concerned. 

Conditions de futuro against the essence of marriage invali- 
date the marriage consent, for they show that the party does not 
want to contract marriage such as Christ ordained it. In the 
“Decretals” of Pope Gregory IX (Lib. IV, tit. 5, c. ult.) it is 
stated: If conditions against the essence of marriage are inserted 
in the contract, as for instance, if one party should say to the other, 
I contract marriage with you if you will avoid the procreation of 
offspring, or until I find another person richer and more honorable 
than you, or if you for gain will give yourself to adultery, the 
marriage consent is null and void. Conditions, therefore, against 
the unity, indissolubility and the natural purpose of marriage, the 
procreation of offspring, render the marriage consent null and void. 





The condition against the purpose of marriage is to be understood 
in the sense of avoiding the generation of offspring by sinful means. 
Whether marriage is null and void if one party consents only on 
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a 
condition that they shall abstain from conjugal intercourse is very 
much debated among theologians, and the Code does not settle the 
controversy. The object of the marriage contract is Precisely to 
give to each the right to the conjugal intercourse. If one before 
or in the very act of contracting marriage does not want to give 
to the other this right, the essential object of the contract is lacking 
and without it the contract cannot exist. Some theologians try 
to save the validity of the contract by a subtle distinction betwee 
what is given and accepted in actw primo and is taken away in 
actu secundo. People generally do not understand such distinctions 
and cannot be said to give their acts such a meaning; to them the 
condition to abstain from conjugal relations means that they are 
to have no more right to the conjugal intercourse than people who 
are not married. If they agree to marry and add the stipulation 
distinct from the marriage contract by which they oblige them. 
selves never to make use of the right to the intercourse, it is not 
a condition strictly speaking, and such an agreement may escape 
the force of Canon 1092. It looks, however, like a mere subter- 
fuge to avoid by a technicality the force of the law of the Church. 
Nevertheless it seems to be the common opinion of authors that the 
marriage is not invalidated unless the right to the conjugal inter- 
course is excluded by a condition strictly so called. 


Still greater practical difficulty arises frequently in marriages 
contracted with the understanding that if the parties find that they 
cannot get along peacefully, they are free to seek a divorce, or 
marriages in which the parties agree to limit the number of children 
to one or two, or to have none at all, or with the understanding 
to abuse marriage for the first years of married life until they can 
“afford” to have children. The error of those who hold that the 
state has a right to dissolve the marriage contract by divorce, of 
the error concerning the sacramental character of the Christian 
marriage, or any other theoretical error contrary to the teaching 
of Christ on the Sacrament of matrimony, does not invalidate the 
contract, as is stated explicitly in Canon 1084, provided a person 
does not make his error a part of the contract itself in the form 
of a condition against the essential qualities of a Christian 
marriage. 

The other conditions about the abuse of marriage, one or two 
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children, using preventive means to avoid pregnancy altogether or 
for a certain length of time, are also against the essence of mar- 
riage, and if it can be proved that they are conditions strictly speak- 
ing and not mere resolutions or agreements to commit sin, they 
invalidate marriage, under Canon 1092, n. 2. The form of words 
employed does not alone decide whether it is a condition or a mere 
proposal or agreement to sin. The substance of the words and the 
disposition of the mind of those persons as manifested in various 
ways is to be considered. If doubt remains whether it is a con- 
dition or merely an intention to sin, one is not to consider it a con- 
dition (Cf. S. R. Rota, December 18, 1913; S. R. Rote Decisiones, 
vol. V, decisio 52). 

Numbers 3 and 4 of Canon 1092 deal with licit conditions. A 
licit condition of the future suspends the validity of the marriage 
until the condition is verified. Thus, for instance, if one contracts 
marriage under the condition “if my father consents to the mar- 
riage,” the validity cannot be known until the condition happens. 
If the father consents, it is valid, if he does not consent there is 
no marriage. 

Conditions of the past or present make marriage either valid or 
invalid according to the presence or absence of the thing on which 
the condition hinges. Thus, e. g., if one contracting party states 
that he contracts marriage provided the other is free from certain 
specified disease. If it appears afterwards that the party was at 
the time of the marriage affected with that disease, the marriage is 
null and void. Such a conditional consent may be the only means 
at times for one to protect one’s self against deceit. 








COMMUNICATIONS FROM OUR READERS 


There Is Room for Improvement 


To the Editor, Tue HoMiLetic AND PAsTOoRAL REVIEW: 


In a recent issue of THE HoMmILetTic AND PastoraL Review 
Fr. Stanislaus Woywod remarked that while we Catholics have a 
splendid array of all kinds of ecclesiastical institutions for various 
needs and wants of our people, there are no homes for retired priests. 
This is so. But is it not a pity that the pastor who has given his 
youthful and healthful years to the service of others should in his old 
age or broken health find there is no place for him? Members of 
religious Orders have at least some place to stay, but secular priests 
do not feel at home in religious houses. Neither is a sanitarium a 
congenial place for aged priests. Do not homeless priests consider 
themselves a burden on others? Do they not often ask God to take 
them from a world so cold? Will young men be anxious to assume 
the burden of the priesthood, when they see the lot of their aged and 
homeless pastor? It would seem that this rich country of ours should 
be able to provide some homes for retired and worn out priests. Why 
do not our Bishops at their annual meetings take up this question and 
make some practical decision concerning it? 


Further oversight on the part of our ecclesiastical superiors is seen 
in the little there is done for those outside the Church. A writer in 
the February issue of the Extension Magazine, speaking of this, says: 
“The Catholic Church in America is not well organized on the propa- 
ganda side. She has been quite content—and for that I criticize her 
—to take care of her own, and let outsiders take care of themselves.” 


God bless that writer who was not afraid to speak with Apostolic 
freedom, as St. Paul did to St. Peter. Surely no one can deny that 
the Church in this country makes little effort to bring outsiders into 
her fold. Why do we not try to let our non-Catholic brethren know - 
what the Church is on her divine side and what she stands for? Let 
us go forth into the lanes and byways, in public and in private, and 
give the bread of life to those sitting in the shadow of death and 
starving for want of someone to bring them food. 

But you will say: “We have no money.” We have the money, only 
it is wasted in other ways. Look at the costly churches that are con- 
tinually being erected everywhere! They are not necessary, they are 
too expensive to keep up, they are too large for devotion and audible 
instruction, and often the faithful are driven out or move to other 
parts, leaving these imposing structures empty and alone. Less 
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extravagance in the building and furnishing of churches will leave an 
ample sum to care for those outside who are longing, like the beggar 
in the parable, for the crumbs that fall from our sumptuous tables. 

I hope that other readers of Tue Homicetic anp PastoraL REVIEW 
will be heard from on this subject. Let us have a little Apostolic 
freedom of speech on this and other such all-important questions. 


RAYMOND VERNIMONT, 
Denton, Texas. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
SANATIO IN RADICE WHEN PROMISES ARE REFUSED 


Question: Four years ago Bertha, a young Catholic woman, married Titius, 
a Methodist, before a justice of the peace. Their marriage in the Catholic 
Church had been barred because Titius would not sign the guarantees regard- 
ing the Catholic education of the children. 

The only child born since the marriage has been baptized in the Catholic 
Church, without any objection on the part of Titius, neither has he interfered 
with Bertha in the practice of her religion, as far as she has been able. 

On the occasion of her mother’s death, Bertha desired to be reconciled with 
the Church, and to have her marriage revalidated, so that she might receive 
the Sacraments. But there is grave fear that Titius would refuse to renew his 
consent before a Catholic priest, and the necessary witnesses, also that he 
would not sign the guarantees. However, there is no doubt that his consent 
still perseveres. The question is, can the sanatio in radice be obtained for this 
marriage? 

Canon 1139 of the Code seems to state that such a marriage can be revalidated 
by sanatio in radice. Ayrinhac in his Marriage Legislation in the New Code 
of Canon Law, p. 120, n. 121 (b), Necessity of the Guarantees, and also on p. 
129 (b), says that a sanatio in radice should be applied for in a case of this 
kind. A similar case was proposed to the Ecclesiastical Review, March, 1915, 
and the answer was, “there appears to be room for a sanatio.” Slater in his 
Manual of Moral Theology, p. 351, note, regarding the powers of bishops 
of the United States, and the faculty to give a sanatio in radice, quotes cases 
where a sanatio has been granted even when the marriage had been invalid on 
account of disparitas cultus, and the infidel party refused to comply with the 
required conditions. Génicot, p. 505, III, says recourse should be had to a 
sanatio in radice if it is feared that the infidel party would refuse to renew his 
consent, or has already refused. However, in the case we have proposed it is 
only a question of a mixed marriage, and therefore of an ecclesiastical impedi- 
ment. In spite of the above-mentioned authorities, there are many priests who 
maintain that a sanatio in radice cannot be obtained for Bertha. Would you 
kindly throw some light on this case? 

SACERDOS, 


Answer: Yes, the marriage can be validated by the sanatio in 
radice. The new form of faculties which are issued to the bishops 
of the United States, on application, leaves no doubt in this matter. 
It will suffice to give a translation of the faculty to validate marriage 
in radice: “To grant the sanatio in radice for marriages attempted 
before a civil official or a non-Catholic minister by their subjects, 
even outside the bishop’s diocese, or by non-subjects who have 
attempted to contract such marriage in his diocese, either with the 
impediment of mixed religion or disparity of cult; provided the 
consent of both parties still perseveres and it cannot be legitimately 
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renewed, either because the non-Catholic cannot be informed of the 
invalidity of the marriage without danger of great harm or trouble 
being caused by him to the Catholic party, or because the non- 
Catholic party can by no means be induced to renew the consent 
before the Church, or to make the promises prescribed in Canon 
1061, sec. 1. There must be no other diriment impediment in the 
case from which the Ordinary has no power to dispense or to grant 
a sanatio.” (It is evident that if there is another impediment in 
the same case and the impediment is one of those for which the 
bishop has received no faculty to dispense or to grant a sanatio, 
he cannot validate a mixed marriage, or a marriage of baptized 
and unbaptized by the sanatio in radice.) 

The faculties further state: The Ordinary shall gravely remind 
the Catholic party of the very grievous sin committed (by the 
attempted marriage outside the Church), impose salutary penances 
and, if needs be, absolve him from the excommunication incurred 
in virtue of Canon 2319, sec. I, n. I (marriage before a non- 
Catholic minister), and the bishop shall further declare to him 
that by the granting of the sanatio in radice the offspring which 
they perhaps have is rendered legitimate. The bishop shall, more- 
over, remind the Catholic of the grave obligation of baptizing and 
bringing up all the children in the Catholic faith, those born already 
as well as those that might be born in the future, and of the further 
obligation of working with prudence for the conversion of the 
non-Catholic party to the Catholic faith. 

As it is necessary that there should be proof in the external 
forum of the revalidation of the marriage and the legitimation of 
the offspring, the Ordinary shall order, in each individual case, the 
document of the sanatio with the attestation of the execution of 
the same to be carefully preserved in the Curia localis (archives of 
the diocese), and the bishop may also, if he sees fit, order the 
marriage to be entered in the baptismal record of the parish where 
the Catholic party was baptized. 


ExposITION oF RELICS.—MEANING oF MissA PRIVATA IN THE 
RUBRICS 


Question: What are the rules which govern the exposition of relics in a 
church ? If the relic of the patron of the church remains exposed at all times 
in the church, everr during Mass and Benediction, how many candles may be 
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burned before it? In other places I have seen the reliquaries covered 
Mass and Benediction, but in this church the candles remain burning betore 
the uncovered reliquary during Mass and Benediction. 

What is meant in the ordo by “Missa Privata”? When an oratio jg to he 
said in “Missis privatis tantum,” can it be omitted where the ordinary week-day 
Masses are announced at the beginning of the year for definite hours thr 
out the year? Are they private Masses, even if the intentions for which the 
Masses are said are published on Sunday? 





InQum, 

Answer: The relics may not be exposed unless there are g 
least two candles burning on the altar or place where they ar 
exposed (Decrees of S. Cong. of Rites, n. 2067). The relics mug 
be removed from the altar during Benediction and exposition of the 
Blessed Sacrament (Decrees, etc., n. 2779). The relics may not 
be exposed on top of the tabernacle in which the Blessed Sacrament 
is kept, nor before the tabernacle door (Decrees, etc., n. 2906), 
The laws do not demand that the relics which are on the same altar 
on which Holy Mass is said be removed or covered, they may 
remain exposed both at High and Low Mass. During the expos- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament and Benediction the relics may be 
exposed at another altar, but benediction with the relics may not 
be given, nor may the relics be given to the people to kiss at that 
time (Decrees, etc., n. 4059). Benediction with a relic may be 
given when devotions to the saint are held, and at the end of Mass 
the priest still wearing the vestments may give the relic to the 
people to kiss (Decrees, etc., n. 2704, about the priest in vestments 
giving the relic to the people). The use of incense before blessing 
of the people with a relic of a saint is left to the priest’s choice. 


The Missa Privata means nearly everywhere in the rubrics where 
the term is used a Low Mass in contradistinction to High Mass, 
either the common High Mass or the Solemn High Mass (cf. 
O’Brien, History of the Mass, p. 7). De Herdt, Hartmann, and 
other rubricists give about the same distinction. We said nearly 
everywhere the Missa Privata means a Mass without chant, for 
there are Low Masses which are not private Masses, for instance, 
the community Mass in monasteries of religious who have the 
obligation of the choir, and in cathedral churches where there is 
a cathedral chapter of canons. The community Mass should by 
right be a High Mass, but some religious communities have péet- 
mission to say a Low Mass for their Missa conventualis. The 
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parochial Mass said by the pastor for the congregation on Sundays 
and holy days of obligation is not a private Mass, though it may 
be said as a Low Mass. The fact that the Mass is said at stated 
hours and that people attend at it does not take the ordinary Low 
Mass out of the category of private Masses. 


ORIGIN OF THE Eucnwaristic Fast 


Question: In the February issue of THe Homietic ano Pastorau Review, 
p. 513, there are these words, “When there was no law of Eucharistic fast.” 
Is it true that there was a time in the Church when there was no obligation 
to remain fasting from midnight before receiving Holy Communion or celebrat- 
ing Holy Mass? It seems that the Eucharistic fast dates from the time of the 
Apostles, and proof of that discipline of the Church seems to be contained 
in the first Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians, chap. xi, 18-34. 

Parocnvs. 


Answer: Pope Benedict XIV, in his work, De synodo dioecesana 
(Lib. VI, c. viii, n. 10), says that the discipline of the Church con- 
cerning the Eucharistic fast is very ancient, and that there are 
authors who hold that it has existed since the days of the Apostles. 
Commentators of this Epistle of St. Paul do not agree whether 
St. Paul speaks of a meal held before the celebration of Holy Mass 
and the reception of Holy Communion or after the Divine service. 
Many commentators, however, argue from the very text that it 
cannot refer to a meal after the services, otherwise the instruction 
of St. Paul to wait for one another would be superfluous since they 
were all present at the services. Besides, he says that by the 
excesses they committed they received the Body of our Lord with 
a guilty conscience, which also shows that the excesses must have 
been committed before the Holy Communion. St. Chrysostom and 
other Fathers of the Church seem to think that these excesses of 
which St. Paul complains were committed in the meal after the 
Divine service. 

Very likely in this matter as in so many other points of church 
discipline there was no uniform rule all at once and at one and 
the same time. In fact, nothing short of a miracle would have 
made it possible to have the same disciplinary regulations through- 
out the widely separated countries where the early Church established 
itself. Sozomen, a church historian of Constantinople, who wrote 
in the early part of the fifth century, relates that in his time in some 
churches in Egypt there was a common meal before the celebratior 
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of the Holy Eucharist. In the Third Council of Carthage in 
Africa, presided over by Aurelius, Primate of Africa, at which 
St. Augustine was present, prohibitions were passed forbidding 
the reception of Holy Communion unless the communicants were 
fasting, with the exception of Holy Thursday. From these decrees 
it seems that the custom of observing the Eucharistic fast was not 
yet universal at that time. 





CoNFIRMATION GIVEN By PRIEST OF GREEK RITE 


Question: Anna, the daughter of parents who both belong to the Greek rite 
of the Church, was baptized by a priest of the Latin rite. Her father demands 
that she be confirmed by a priest of the Greek rite. She is thirteen years old 
and has never received any Sacraments in the Greek rite. Can a priest of the 
Greek rite validly confirm her without special authorization from the Holy See? 
Do priests of the Greek rite in this country enjoy this special faculty? 


Pastor. 


Answer: The Holy Office, April 22, 1896, declared that the 
priests of some of the Oriental rites which by tacit toleration of 
the Holy See have the power to give the Sacrament of Confirmation 
together with Baptism do so validly only for the faithful of their 
rite or for the faithful of another Oriental rite in which the 
priests have the same faculty. Pope Benedict XIV, in his work 
De synodo diecesana (Lib. VII, c. ix, n. 5), discusses the ques- 
tion at length, and he states that the Greek priests have the right 
to give Confirmation by tacit consent of the Holy See. When there 
is question whether in a certain country, diocese, etc., the Greek 
priests have the right to confirm, one should not deny their right, 
except it can be proved that the Holy See has taken away the power 
from the Greek priests in that particular country, diocese, etc., as 
has been done in the case of the Greek priests in Italy and the 
adjacent islands. As to the Maronites, Pope Benedict XIV says 
that in their synod on Mount Lebanon in 1736, the Maronites gave 
up the right of their priests to administer Confirmation, and Pope 
Benedict XIV himself confirmed the decrees of that synod in 1741. 
As to the Ruthenians, the same Pope states that in a synod of that 
rite in 1720, it was declared by the assembled bishops that their 
priests had the right to administer Confirmation, and Pope 
Benedict XIV testifies that the synod was confirmed in this matter 
by the Holy See. It seems, therefore, that those Oriental rites 
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in which the priests have the power to administer Confirmation 
retain the right no matter in what country the Orientals may be, 
unless the Holy See has taken away the power for a certain country. 
We have not been able to find any proof that this power of the 
Oriental rites in the United States has been taken away. 


Though the child in question was baptized in the Latin rite, it 
is certain from Canon 98, sec. 1, that the girl was not thereby 
transferred to the Latin rite; she remains a subject of the Greek 
rite. A transfer can be accomplished only by an indult of the 
Sacred Congregation for the Oriental Church. Whenever it is 
not easily possible for the Catholics of an Oriental rite to receive 
in their own rite those Sacraments which ordinarily should be 
received in their own rite, they may get them from the priests of 
the Latin rite, but no transfer from their own rite is effected 


thereby. 


RESIDENCE OF RETIRED PASTORS 


Question: Does the Code of Canon Law make any provision for the residence 
of a parish priest in a parochial house built by himself or his predecessor, after 
he is obliged to retire from the mission through the infirmity of old age or 
illness? In this diocese parochial houses-are and were built by parish priests 
for the use of the parish clergy, by the aid of contributions from friends at 
home and abroad, or by a loan from the government department at 5 per cent. 
for a limited number of years, with the consent of the Ordinary. 


A SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: The Code wants the actual pastor to live in the parochial 
residence, for he has, as far as residence is concerned, the same 
obligation as the pastor. Canon 465 states that the pastor has the 
obligation of living in the parochial residence near his church. It 
depends on the bishop whether he judges it advisable to leave a 
pastor who is disabled to attend to all the duties of his office in 
the parish, and give him an assistant who has the actual care of 
the parish. In that case the pastor still retains his title as pastor 
and is permitted to live in the parochial residence. 

If the bishop wants a pastor to resign the parish on account of 
old age or other physical inability to attend to the duties of the 
parochial office, the Code, in Canon 2156, rules that the pastor 
must as soon as possible vacate the parochial residence. In case 
of serious illness of the pastor; where it would be dangerous to 
move him to another place, the Code in the same Canon makes 
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provision for the parochial residence to be used by him unt! 
can leave it without danger. The parochial residence cannot 
owned as private property by the pastor as may be gathered from 
all those Canons of the Code which speak of the parochial resideng 
as belonging to the parish. Moneys which are contributed partly 
by friends of the pastor, partly by others for the building of the 
parochial residence are in law considered to have been given ty 
the parish, and they pass into the property of the parish as eccleg. 
astical goods. 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LLB, 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THE MONTH 


EncycLicAL OF Pore Pius XI To THE HIERARCHY OF FRANCE ON 
DiIocESAN CORPORATIONS 


The Holy See has been requested by the archbishops and bishops 
of France to approve a certain form of diocesan corporation in 
France to be organized for the purpose of holding the church prop- 
ety in the various dioceses. On December 9, 1905, the French 
Republic broke its official relation with the Catholic Church, set 
aside the solemn agreements which had been entered into between 
France and the Holy See. It was done on the principle that might 
is right and that contracts and agreements of nations are but a 
“scrap of paper” when they find it convenient to break the assumed 
obligations. That law then wanted to impose on the Church in 
France a method by which the hierarchy might have some right 
over the church property, but to have that right the Church was 
to be forced to form associations of cult as prescribed by the Law 
of Separation. Naturally Pope Pius X condemned the one-sided 
breaking of the Concordat between the Holy See and the French 
government, and the Pope forbade the formation of the associations 
of cult as demanded by the French law. Much suffering came to 
the Church of France, and the present Supreme Pontiff, Pope Pius 
XI, again protests against the injustice done to the Church by the 
law of 1905. (As to the associations of cult and why the Church 
did not recognize them, we refer the reader to The Catholic Ency- 
clopedia, vol. VI, under the title “France,” p. 185.) 

Now, a new form of diocesan corporation or association has 
been planned which gives the Church the necessary control over the 
church property, and the articles of incorporation have been drafted 
by men who are experts in the civil law of France; moreover, 
the opinion of the legislative body of France has also been asked 
a to this form of corporation and it has been acknowledged that 
such corporations are entirely legal. The Holy Father approves 
tentatively of the formation of these diocesan corporations, as an 
experiment, so that the Church in France may have some kind of 
legal status. The Supreme Pontiff, however, wants the Catholics 
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of France to work for a more satisfactory standing of the Ch 
and for the reparation of the injustice done to the Church by the 
Law of 1905 (Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XVI, pp. 5-11). 


ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION OF THE DIOCESAN Corporatioys 
IN FRANCE 


The Acta Apostolice Sedis, issue of January 18, 1924, reprints 
the articles of incorporation of the diocesan associations or corpora- 
tions spoken of in the Encyclical of Pope Pius XI referred to above 
We give here the principal points of the articles. 

The purpose of the corporation is to defray the expenditures 
necessary for the exercise of Divine worship, under the authority 
of the bishop of the diocese, in union with the Holy See, and in 
conformity with the constitution of the Catholic Church. The 
functions of the corporation shall be regulated by the present 
statutes and in harmony with Canon Law (Art. 2). 

The corporation has these purposes in particular: The acquisi- 
tion or renting and administration of buildings which it shall deem 
proper to have for the exercise of the public worship in the diocese. 
The acquisition or renting and administration of real estate for 
the residence of the bishop, the diocesan chancery, pastors and 
assistants, and of old or infirm priests. Providing for the salaries 
of priests on active duty, of retired priests, of preachers and 
employees of the Church, according to the bishop’s orders, The 
acquisition or renting and administration of major and minor semi- 
naries and what is needed for their maintenance (Art. 3). 

All interference in the regulations of the Divine worship, in the 
spiritual administration of the diocese, nomination and placement 
of the clergy, direction, teaching and spiritual administration of 
the seminaries is absolutely forbidden to the corporation (Art. 4). 

The corporation shall consist of the following: (1) The bishop, 
(2) active members, (3) honorary members. The active members 
shall be at least thirty in number (including the bishop and the 
other members of the council of administration), and they all must 
be residents of the respective diocese. The number of honorary 
members is unlimited, and they need not be residents of the dio 
cese. The active members alone have the right to be present and 
vote at the general meetings of the corporation (Art. 5). 
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The annual membership fee is five francs as a minimum. The 
payment of five hundred francs entitles to perpetual membership 
(Art. 6). 

Nobody can be admitted as an active member or as an honorary 
member unless he is presented by the bishop with the consent of 
the council, and unless he obtains the plurality of votes of the mem- 
bers composing the general assembly or meeting. In case of death, 
resignation, or expulsion of an active member, the next general 
meeting shall put another in his place. If the number of active 
members becomes less than twenty-five, the appointment of new 
members in place of those who died, resigned or were expelled must 
be made forthwith (Art. 7). 

When an ecclesiastical censure is inflicted and published against 
any member of the corporation, he shall ipso facto lose his mem- 
bership in the corporation (Art. 8). 

The rights and privileges of the bishop in the corporation may, 
as an exception, be exercised in his name by a delegate chosen by 
him.from among the members of the corporation. During the 
vacancy of the bishopric and in the case where the diocese is no 
longer governed by a bishop, his rights and privileges in reference 
to the corporation shall be exercised by him who replaces the bishop 
in the administration of the diocese, account being taken of the 
provisional and provisory character of his office (Art. 9). 

The administration of the corporation is intrusted to a council 
of administration composed of the bishop, as president, and four 
active members of the corporation elected in the general meeting, 
the first time from a list of eight members presented by the bishop, 
after that on the presentation of the bishop with the consent of 
the council. These four members, one of whom must be taken 
from among the vicars general, and one from among the canons, 
assist the bishop in his administration according to the rules of 
Canon Law. The members of the council are elected for six years. 
Every three years two new members are to be elected. The out- 
going councillors are indefinitely re-eligible. In case of resigna- 
tion, death, or expulsion of one of the members of the council, the 
bishop, with the consent of the council, appoints provisionally a 
person to take his place until the next general meeting. The member 
elected in place of the one who resigned, died or was expelled, 
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remains in office for the length of the unexpired term of the one 
whose place he takes. The council shall choose from its own mem- 
bers a secretary and a treasurer. The refusal by a member of one 
of these offices entails tpso facto his resignation from the coungi{ 
(Art. 10). 

The council is to be called to a meeting once a month by the 
president. It can make no decision in matters provided by these 
statutes unless at least two members, besides the president, attend 
the meeting. The decisions are taken by a plurality of votes of the 
members present. In a tie vote the vote of the president decides, 
The council is obliged to keep a record of its proceedings at the 
meeting (Art. 11). 

The active members of the corporation assemble in general meet- 
ing once a year at the call of the president. The call must be 
issued eight full days before the meeting. The members may be 
called to an extraordinary meeting by the president, in the manner 
aforesaid (Art. 12). 


The general meeting cannot validly make any decision unless 
more than one half (i. e., one more than one half) of the members 
are present. If this minimum number are not present, the members 
must be convoked a second time within at least ten days, and this 
time they can validly vote on questions submitted to them by the 
bishop in the convocation, irrespective of the number of members 
who attend the meeting. The decisions are made by a plurality 
of votes of the members present. In case of a tie vote, the vote 
of the president decides. A record of the proceedings of the meet- 
ing must be kept. The secretary of the council is also the secretary 
of the general meeting (Art. 13). 

Voting by proxy or by letter is not valid either in the council 
or at the general meetings (Art. 14). 

The officers of the corporation serve without pay or salary (Art. 
15). Besides passing on the financial statement, as provided for 
in Article 20, the general meeting shall give its opinion on the 
matters which the bishop submits to it (Art. 16). 


The income, or resources, of the corporation is made up of the 
following: (1) Fees of the members; (2) offerings put into the 
boxes in church, offerings taken up by collections and subscriptions 
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authorized by the bishop for the use of the corporation; (3) interest 
accrued from the foundations made for religious services; (4) 
in the churches owned by the corporation or of which it has the 
administration or use, the pew rent, bequests in last wills for 
religious services, for the furnishing of the things necessary at the 
funeral and the decoration of the church; (5) the interest accrued 
from the personal and real estate of the corporation (Art. 17). 

The resources of the corporation are to be used by the bishop 
for the purposes specified in the present statutes (Art. 18). 

The resources available can serve to make up a fund for the 
current expenditures of the church in its functions, and a reserve 
fund is to be established which shall be exclusively used for the 
payment of interest due, purchase, construction and repairs of the 
personal and real property appointed for the needs of the corpora- 
tion, as outlined in Articles 2 and 3 (Art. 19). 

At the end of each year, the treasurer shall render an account 
of the financial standing of the corporation. The report is to be 
submitted in writing to the council. The report is to be audited 
by three accountants, whom the council is to choose from men not 
belonging to the council,—they need not even be members of the 
corporation. These accountants are charged to present to the council 
a report in writing on the correctness of the financial report and 
on the financial situation of the corporation. The council, after 
having received the report of the accountants and read it, may pass 
on it by resolution, if they so desire, and then intrust one of the 
council with the duty of presenting the final report to the general 
meeting. The preliminary affairs concerning the financial report 
must be so arranged that the report can be presented to the general 
meeting at its regular annual session (Art. 20). 

The corporation cannot make any changes in the present statutes 
contrary to the constitution of the Catholic Church. Other modifica- 
tions shall be proposed at the general meeting by the bishop with 
the consent of the council (Art. 21). 

The corporation is formed for an indefinite length of time (Art. 
22). In case of dissolution, the property of the corporation shall 
be turned over to an association, organized by the bishop or the 
person holding the place of the bishop, in conformity with the 
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present statutes. During the interval which in any case must not 
exceed two months, the bishop, or he who holds his place accordj 
to Canon Law, shall conduct the management of the goods of the 
corporation (Art. 23). 

STANISLAUS Woywob, O.F.M., LLB. 
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Sermon Material for the Month of May 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
The Shepherd and His Sheep 
By Hueu F. Brunt, LL.D. 


“1 am the good shepherd, and I know mine, and mine know me” (John x. 14). 


SYNOPSIS. On this Sunday, which may be called the “Feast of the Good 
Shepherd,” the “shepherd” or pastoral idea is used to 
epitomize the truths of the Christian life. 

I. The provident love of God for man—“I know mine.” 
II. But there must be a corresponding love of man for Christ— 
“Mine know me.” 
III, The Shepherd and the sheep working together for the one 
great end—“One fold and one shepherd.” 


This Sunday may be called very appropriately the “Feast of the 
Good Shepherd.” The idea chosen for consideration, both in the 
Epistle and the Gospel, is the relationship that exists between the 
shepherd and his sheep. It is but a figure of speech to express 
the truth of the real Christian life, in which the Church is pictured 
as the one sheepfold. There is no figure more often employed all 
through the Scriptures to describe graphically the relative positions 
of God and the human soul. It is a homely example drawn from 
everyday life—the Jews knew all the details of the life of the shep- 
herd—but the Divine poetry has taken this commonest of tasks 
and used it to point the most sublime truths. How sublime is the 
Twenty-second psalm, for instance, the “Shepherd psalm”; how 
David must have thrilled as he sang it, the while it recalled his 
tenderness for his sheep when he was a shepherd lad, a tenderness 
which he knew was but a mere shadow of the infinite tenderness 
of God to His sheep: “For though I should walk in the midst of 
the shadow of death, I will fear no evils, for thou art with me. 
Thy rod and thy staff they have comforted me.” 

So spiritualized has this idea of the shepherd and his sheep 
become, especially in the parables of our Divine Lord, that new 
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when the very word “shepherd” is uttered we think instinctively 
of the “One Shepherd,” of Him who took to Himself that tenderest 
of names: “I am the Good Shepherd.” No word, indeed, has 
become more Christianized than this. It is the title we give to the 
priest that has the care of souls; he is the pastor, the shepherd. It 
is the dominant idea in the office of the bishop, whose crozier js 
but a glorified shepherd’s crook. So, too, has the Holy Father 
been lovingly called “The Great White Shepherd of Christendom.” 
Never the kingly idea, but ever the idea of the shepherd standing 
with his crook in the midst of his sheep, feeding them and protecting 
them. Was it not just, as well as sublimely poetical, that the good 
tidings on Christmas night came first of all to the watching shep- 
herds, whose life was to be hereafter employed by Christ to 
exemplify His love for souls? 

But all this is far from being material for poetry or painting 
merely. Under every figure of speech is a truth; the figure but 
gives intensive expression to that truth. So that when Christ simply 
says, “I am the Good Shepherd,” the meaning it conveys to us is 
that there could be no further expression of His love for souls and 
His eagerness to reclaim them. Hence, the whole scheme of life 
is epitomized in these words of the Good Shepherd: “I know mine, 
and mine know me.” 


Gop’s LovE ror Us—“I Know MINE” 


Christian art has often employed, even from the days of the 
Catacombs, the shepherd and sheep idea to express Christ’s love 
for souls. Sometimes that art has worked too daintily; it has 
idealized, or poetized, the life of the shepherd. This is not the 
shepherd as Christ’s hearers knew him. The poor shepherd was 
scarcely a poetical being to them. He was just a laborer. He knew 
none of the softnesses of life. He was exposed to the extremes 
of heat and cold; his food was scanty, oftentimes husks, locusts and 
wild honey being his only sustenance; at every moment his life 
was endangered by the attacks of wild animals, lions, wolves, 
panthers and bears; robbers threatened him and his sheep. Conse- 
quently his work demanded endless vigilance day and night. He 
was responsible for every one of his sheep and was obliged to make 
good any losses due to robbers or wild beasts. So much depending 
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upon him, it is not surprising that he was obliged to stand all night 
long at the door of the fold lest any harm should come to his sheep. 
It was not a mere love for dumb animals such as has been idealized 
by the artist; it was all in his day’s work. That was his task, to 
take care of the sheep. He was accountable for every one of them. 
He would soon lose his employment as shepherd if he neglected his 


sheep. 

St. Patrick in his Confessions gives a brief picture of his life 
as a shepherd boy in Ireland during his captivity that may help 
us to appreciate somewhat the hardness of the life of a shepherd. 
“On coming to Ireland I was daily tending my sheep . . . and 
before the dawn I was summoned to prayer by the snow, the ice 
and the rain.” Downright hardship, ceaseless vigilance, sleepless- 
ness, hunger, and sometimes even: death—the shepherd had to face 
all these. Viewing the life of the shepherd in this prosaic manner, 
we are able to get some little idea of what Christ tried to convey 
to us in representing Himself as loving us as the shepherd loves 
his sheep. Elsewhere He gives us the beautiful Parable of the Lost 
Sheep, of the shepherd leaving the ninety-nine in order to go and 
find the one that had wandered away, and when he had found it 
taking it upon his shoulders, so glad was he to get it back, and 
calling his friends to rejoice because he had found the sheep that 
was lost. How wonderfully that parable expressed the mercy of 
God! What consolation it brought to sinners to be told that God 
came seeking them! And yet the Gospel story of to-day goes even 
further in its expression of love. Christ is not only the good shep- 
herd that goes looking for his lost sheep, but so great is His love 
for them that He even lays down His life for them. It is a 
thought that dignifies the human soul. The thought that God 
wants us, that He is not content to leave us to our own wander- 
ings, but that He is interested in our every movement; that, in 
a word, He really cares,—that He did really care to such an 
extent that He died for us on the Cross, no man can grasp 
that without realizing his great spiritual importance. We belong 
to God; we are His and no other’s. “I know mine.” Mine! What 
a dignity that God calls us His! | 
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Our Love ror Gopo—“Minet Know Me” 


But if God so loves us, there is of course a corresponding love 
that is required on our part. Even the parables are not to be pushed 
too far. We must not regard ourselves as mere sheep that no 
matter what comes or goes are to be heedless of the consequences, 
If Christ says, “I know mine,’ He also says, “mine know me,” 
We have our responsive duty. God is infinite love. True. But 
we also know that souls have wandered far from God, have put 
themselves out of touch with Him to such an extent that it would 
almost seem that God could not find them, simply because they do 
not want to be found. Judas was in the very sheepfold but he 
wandered so far that he was lost irrevocably. Men have gone a 
long way on the road to sanctity, but suddenly they have turned 
just when they were at the gates of Paradise and have taken the 
path to Hell. Even the cedars of Lebanon have crashed down 
into the valley after lifting their heads for years above the mists of 
earth. Some sheep lose themselves and are never again found. 
The reason is that they go where they cannot hear the voice of 
the shepherd. The soul need have no fear so long as Christ is in 
charge. He is the good shepherd that will provide His sheep with 
all that is necessary; He will choose the right pastures; He will 
keep the foe away. All will be right so long as they hear His 
voice, so long as they know Him, so long as they remain His. But 
how many there are that are not content with this. They want 
other pastures than those of His providing; they refuse to be guided; 
they are a law to themselves; so they wander away after this pleasure 
and that, and the time comes when they put themselves entirely 
out of touch with God. The wolf has caught them, and they 
scarcely realize how far they have wandered until the day of judg- 
ment, when they find themselves with the lost sheep. What a terrible 
ending that these sheep can no longer be called by Christ “mine.” 
The sheep for which He died, to be for all eternity the prey of 
wolves! It is an appalling thought that in spite of the infinite love 
with which God pursues a soul it is possible for that soul to nullify 
infinite love and go with wide-open eyes to its eternal damnation, 
simply because it refuses to know God. 
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Tue SHEPHERD AND THE SHEEP—ONE FoLp, ONE SHEPHERD 


Christ, in representing Himself as the shepherd and men as the 
sheep, gives us a picture of His Church. It is one fold, or one 
family. At times He refers to Himself as the shepherd; at other 
times He calls Himself a lamb. In the same manner while we are the 
sheep, we are also associated with Him in the character of shepherds. 
We are co-workers with Him. And this applies not only to the 
priests, who are the pastors or shepherds of souls because they are 
“other Christs,” but it applies to every soul. We are all sheep in the 
same fold. There is, indeed, but one fold just as there can be but 
one Shepherd. But there are many sheep that have wandered away 
from the fold. To-day especially we see on all sides millions of 
souls that refuse to recognize a shepherd. They are sufficient for 
themselves. Many times this may be no fault of their own. The 
wolf has caught them. They are in deep spiritual distress. It is 
for us to do our part, chiefly by prayer, to obtain for them the 
blessing of hearing the voice of their Shepherd. What a glorious 
work it is, to be helpers of God! We are living in times of great 
missionary revival. Our young men, our young women, are offering 
themselves to work as shepherds in reclaiming the lost sheep in 
pagan lands. What a privilege for us to be allowed to give of our 
‘means to carry on the foreign missions, where Christ to-day, as 
on the hills of Judea, walks with his pastoral staff seeking to reclaim 
His poor wandering sheep. 

And thus staying close to our Shepherd, listening always for 
the sound of His voice, united one with the other in love, and helping 
Him to reclaim them that have wandered away, we will await in 
perfect trust the day when we will pass under the rod of our Good 
Shepherd into the one fold of Paradise. 





THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
Pure Intention in Daily Activity 
By S. ANsELM Parker, O.S.B., M.A. 


“Honor all men: love the brotherhood: fear God” (I Peter is. 17), 


SYNOPSIS. Introduction: Setting of the Epistle; directed also to us, 
I, “Take your part in life,” says St. Peter. Confirmatory 
statements. 
II. Life’s activities (in themselves indifferent), may mar oy 
make character. 
IIT, Secret of successful use lies in a supernatural outlook; 
IV. Which will make our single purpose be to give glory to God, 


These words, my dear brethren, are selected from St. Peter’s 
letter. He was at Rome. Not many years before, our Saviour had 
made him His vice-gerent; He had given him the universal com- 
mission to be the Pastor of His own flock. There were by this time 
countless converts scattered in many lands. Many were in painful 
circumstances, in the midst of unbelievers, who misunderstood, who 
slandered, and were very ready to oppose. St. Peter’s fatherly 
heart yearned for them in their trial and danger. His letter is full 
of strong exhortation. 


But we need not go to the past. This is an inspired message for 
all time, addressed equally to us. And if we make historical com- 
parisons we shall find that our circumstances are little different 
from those of the first generation of the sheep entrusted to Peter's 
care. We, too, are largely surrounded with paganism. It misun- 
derstands us. It cavils at the Catholic Church. It is ever ready to 
slander us. True, there is little active persecution as in those early 
days; but we are nevertheless encompassed with perils, perils which 
come from a non-Catholic society. St. Peter’s message to us is 
simple; we must recognize a great truth clearly. 


Our Rote 1N Lire 


In effect, St. Peter says: “Take your part in life.” But he adds 
an explanation. You have your social duties, your domestic duties, 
your relationships in life with various others. Christianity does not 
take you apart. You are an organic whole with your neighbors. 
Life is busy, and has its round of sorrows, difficulties and joys: 
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all the things that you know. In one respect, enter into all. Be 
part of it; each class. If you are masters or mistresses, you know 
your duties to your inferiors. If servants, be obedient, subject to 
your masters, not only to those who are good and gentle, but also 
to the froward,—to those that are, as we say, difficult. Respect all 
civil authority, the highest and the lowest. Be loyal citizens. 
Honor every one in the manner that is due. Husbands and wives, 
remember that you are equal co-heirs of the grace of life. Suffer 
gladly. Do all with a good conscience. Love in an especial man- 
_ ner the brotherhood, those who belong to the household of the faith. 
You know all your duties and obligations of justice and charity. 
Carry them out, with joyful lightheartedness. 

All this is as we might expect. But as yet only part of a great 
truth has been mentioned. In this advice we are reminded of the 
attitude of St. John the Baptist. Whilst he himself was so utterly 
unworldly, set apart from the habits of life of ordinary men, yet 
he gives straightforward practical advice to all classes of men who 
ask: “What shall we do?” He answers: Carry out the ordinary 
duties of your station in life. Avoid the particular kind of tempta- 
tion your work, your social position, brings before you. We are 
reminded, too, that great Apostles, called to an exceptional vocation, 
yet performed many of the ordinary common works of life: 
St. Paul wrought as a tent-maker in the midst of his apostolic 
labors; St. Peter, so historical tradition tells us, still continued at 
seasons with his trade as a fisherman. We call to mind how, by faf 
the greater part of our Lord’s life was one of common industry, 
in the midst of the everyday domestic and social life at Nazareth. 
It would seem too, if we may judge by what we hear of the abun- 
dant flow of God’s special graces in chosen souls to-day, that our 
Lord would wish this present generation to understand that sanc 
tity, and even great sanctity, should be reached in the surroundings 
of an ordinary life, by the fulfillment every day and hour of God’s 
Will. 

Success or FAILURE 


We must understand that the activities of which our life is full, 
perhaps overburdened, provide a material which is in itself indiffer- 
ent for evil or for good. It can too easily mar, or ruin, our charac- 
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ter.. What is the spectacle that confronts us? Very many let these 
things—cares, pleasures, interests, duties necessary and in them. 
selves good—absorb all their attention, so that they become the 
thorns of our Lord’s well-known parable, that grow and choke the 
wholesome life of the soul. Not attention only, but interest ang 
affection too easily are drawn by our surroundings. We find many 
grow up worldly, too fond of God’s many gifts, with no thought 
of their bounteous Giver. Beyond this class it also is disappointing 
to find so many who pass as practical Catholics, to whom we even 
may apply St. James’s mark of Christianity that they keep “un. 
spotted from the world,” yet they do not manifest any spiritual 
growth; and growth, as we know, is the law of life. In the biog- 
raphy of every Saint or of any great man of the world, we note 
the steady growth of character, a progress; we follow the develop- 
ment of his personality. And this we are conscious of, as the years 
pass, in all whom we can admire. The duties of life, social and 
domestic, the daily routine work of their station in life, even enter- 
prises that seem to have no bearing on religion, bring out each day 
further characteristics. There is a deepening and strengthening of 
virtue. The difficulties and anxieties especially which make a 
demand on the power of endurance, which call for the exercise of 
prudence and restraint, which must be met with initiative or self- 
sacrifice, these provide occasions of special value. They come as 
the spring winds to buffet a tree, and thus force it to make more 
secure its roots; and in the process the roots strike deeper and 
further afield, and hence for the future draw up more nourishment 
for the support of the life of the tree. In brief, our position in life 
where God has placed us, our circumstances, whatever they be, 
provide a material itself indifferent. It may lead us astray; it may 
too, and should lead us to real holiness. 


THE SECRET OF THE SAINTS 


What is the secret of the Saints? Who can put us on the high 
road of true greatness in the sight of both God and our fellow- 
men? It consists in motive; it depends on one’s abiding 
intention. The whole of St. Peter’s Epistle is full of spiritual argu 
ments, of motives for action, motives for endurance. They surge 
one upon another throughout as the waves of that Sea of Galilee, 
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where so often he had carried on his craft. You are the children 
of God, he writes, redeemed not by corruptible gold or silver, but 
by the Precious Blood. Recognize your dignity; see God’s higher 
designs. You are a priceless inheritance, destined for eternity. 
Therefore, as strangers on earth and pilgrims, refrain from carnal 
desires. You are a chosen generation, a royal priesthood—thus he 
addresses all Christians—a holy nation, a purchased people. Re- 
joice even if for a time you are made sorrowful by divers tempta- 
tions: that is the trial of your faith—your faith which is more 
precious than gold; and you know gold must be tried by the fire. 
Suffer patiently for another motive: Christ suffered for you, leav- 
ing you an example that you should follow His steps; and not an 
example only, but by His suffering is given a redeeming power, for 
by His stripes you were healed. He is now on the right hand of 
God, having swallowed up death that we might become heirs for 
life everlasting. Such are St. Peter’s words. Therefore, he says, 
rejoice that you are partakers of the suffering of Christ, that when 
His glory shall be revealed, you may also be glad with an exceed- 
ing great joy. Cast all your solicitude on God, for He hath care 
of you. 
GLoRIFYING Gop 


We can, I feel sure, enter into the joy and encouragement experi- 
enced by those early disciples when such glowing words, sent direct 
from Rome, reached them. They echo down the corridors of time, 
even to our own hearing. We recognize their truth. What a 
glorious inheritance! What a privilege that in the midst of what 
is so little, too mean for our immortal spirit, we have, even forced 
upon us, shall we say, a supernatural outlook, a foretaste of heaven, 
which touches with gold, which makes meritorious for eternity the 
small passing things of time! Whatsoever you do, says St. Paul, 
whether you eat or drink, do all things for the glory of God. This 
is the secret of the Saints; that with minds filled with spiritual 
ideas, we should be able to penetrate with a glance to the purpose 
for which God has created us, placed us in our particular cir- 
cumstances, made each (to use St. Peter’s phrase) a living stone, 
built up in God’s spiritual house, that as a holy priesthood, we may 
in each movement, in each activity, offer up by Jesus Christ a 
spiritual sacrifice acceptable to God; and that thus, in the midst of 
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our fellow-men who consider our good works, we may, as St, Peter 
bids us, prove good stewards of the manifold grace of God, an 
may glorify God, for that, His sole end in creating us, must be oy 
one aim also and our single purpose throughout our sojourn op 
earth. 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
The Voice of the Holy Spirit 


By W. GRAHAM 


“But when He, the Spirit of truth, is come, He will teach you all truth” 
, . (John xvi. 13), 

These words drawn from the Gospel of the day suggest the unseen 
action of the Holy Ghost on the favored children of God. They 
claim our most earnest attention, for the vital question concerning 
us individually, is to know whether we are under the influence of 
the Spirit or not; in other words, whether we are the children of 
God or not. Now, in two ways does the Holy Ghost make His 
presence felt in the world,—in the Church at large, as a body, and 
in her members singly. His action in the Church is necessary and 
permanent,—not at all affected by the conduct of her rulers or 
members, separately. She is His tabernacle,—the great outward 
organization for teaching and sanctifying mankind,—her doctrine 
is always true and holy, even though accidentally the teachers she 
employs be, personally, otherwise,—her Sacraments and Mass and 
other means of sanctification, effective and holy, even if adminis- 
tered by unworthy hands. The Holy Ghost is, and will be till the 
end of time, her soul, her life principle, the pilot and counselor 
guiding her safely through the perilous tracks of time to the shores 
of eternity. 

But His action in individual souls is far different. He imparts 
to them, it is true, a share in the Church’s supernatural life; but 
their holding or parting with this life depends entirely on their 
own free will. His office in individuals is to work in, and by, theit 
freedom, so that they may, or may not, be guided by Him—may, 
or may not, yield to His sanctifying influence. To this phase of 
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the working of the Holy Spirit we shall confine our observations 





to-day 


The visible emblems under which He descended on the disciples 
in the cenacle typify the character of His action in souls singly, and 
help us to understand better the transformation wrought thereby. 
Whence the change wrought in the Apostles by the Spirit, under 
the guise of fiery tongues and the mighty wind that shook the very 
room in which they were gathered? Because the Holy Ghost was: 
(1) The tongue that spoke to them inwardly; (2) A sacred fire 
that inflamed their hearts with the love of God; (3) A mighty wind 
urging them to the practice of good works. Such is He to each 
soul that corresponds with His influence and grace. Our good 
will and His action by grace are the two factors on which our 
holiness here, and bliss hereafter, depend. We shall limit our re- 
marks to-day to the first of these manifestations. 


THE INwarD VoICcE 


The Holy Ghost is the Divine tongue that speaks and whispers 
to us what we must know and do in order to secure eternal life. 
This is the inner voice of which sacred writers speak. It is, 
indeed, true that God makes use also of external means to convey 
to our souls this saving knowledge, and means us to use them. 
The Holy Scripture, the unerring voice of popes and councils, the 
whole hierarchy and machinery of the Church,—herself the home 
of the Holy Ghost,—are intended to guide us heavenwards; still, 
if the voice of the Spirit did not speak inwardly to the heart, these 
outward means would profit us nothing. The voice of confessors 
and preachers, howsoever eloquent or learned, the words of popes 
or of saints, however holy, were a mere beating of the air, a waste 
of words, did not the Holy Spirit inwardly lend His aid, and impress 
their words on our hearts. Who ever spoke as Elias the Thesbite, 
“the burning torch” of his day, as John the Baptist, or Christ 
Himself, the Incarnate Word of Divine Wisdom? Yet, with what 
different effects on the hearers. Whilst some listened reverently, 
were convinced, and returned penitent to their homes, others hearing 
the self-same words stood callous and impenitent. Why is it even 
now that God’s word produces such opposite impressions on those 
who read it or listen to it? For the same reason. The Holy Spirit 
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speaks in some souls, and is silent in others. Hence the great streg 
laid by St. Paul on “not grieving the Holy Spirit,” lest He should 
cease speaking inwardly and thus render all outward voices ineffec. 
tual. So too, the awful significance attached by our Lord to “a gin 
against the Holy Ghost.” 


THe Hoty Spirir SPEAKS TO ALL 


Is the Holy Spirit, then, a respecter of persons? Does He fayor 
some choice souls and pass others by? Is there partiality in the 
distribution of His gifts? No! the Holy Ghost speaks and deals 
justly to all men. His action is not the same in all; but to all, He 
conveys the saving knowledge of needful truth. The sun shine 
on and the air and earth feed all plants alike; but some bloom 
whilst others wither and die. The Holy Spirit no doubt is free and 
master of His own gifts “Spiritus ubi vult spirat.” “There are 
diversities of graces but the same spirit,” says St. Paul,—“but the 
manifestation of the Spirit is given to every man unto profit.” All 
receive but not all profit. Our Lord speaks of many “who having 
eyes see not” and “having ears hear not.” The strongest light will 
not enter an eye that is willfully held closed, nor sound an ear that 
is deliberately stopped up. According to their parts and capacities 
all receive some outpouring of the Spirit of God, and in just meas- 
ure. The highest scholar and the rudest peasant, nay, the very 
savages that roam the woods, hear His voice, clearly, plainly, intel- 
ligibly, instructing them in truth sufficient to save them. All have 
a standard of right and wrong, based on a glimmering of the eter- 
nal verities. Now, what is this but the breathing of the Holy 
Spirit? It may even eventually bring them to the fullness of light 
in the Catholic Church, as the star that led the Eastern kings to 
Bethlehem. If not, yet, provided they remain honest listeners to 
the voice of the Holy Spirit, they too may one day sit down 
“amongst the children of Abraham at the Lord’s banquet.” The 
soul of the Church is wider than its body. In heart, in mind, and 
in conscience, many are with us who are not of us, corporally. 
They belong to the fold of the Spirit. We are justified in saying, 
that no individual soul has ever yet been lost, that could not have 
been saved by living up to the lights and teachings of the Holy 
Ghost, the Divine tongue that speaks in all hearts. An upright com 
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science, 4. @., @ conscience not willfully blinded and perverted, is, 
to each individual, the voice of the Spirit calling to righteousness. 


Att May, But Do Not HEARKEN 


But alas! amidst the din of rival tongues, that of the Holy Ghost 
is seldom heard, and less seldom obeyed. ‘The voice of the world 
in the market-place, in the press, in the popular novels of the day, 
in society at large, in our bodily passions, and material wants and 
cravings, loudly tells us that man was made for earth alone, that 
all beyond is a mere dream, that “to eat, drink and be merry” on 
the sure and certain supposition that “to-morrow we shall die,” and 
thus secure the only world we see and know, is the best of all 
philosophies. In most men’s hearts to-day, the voice of the Holy 
Spirit is as of “‘one crying in the wilderness.” Notwithstanding, 
this “still small voice” contrives at times to make itself heard, even 
in hearts the most depraved, reminding them that all does not end 
at the grave, that man is a moral and responsible being, that there 
is a difference between right and wrong, good and evil, that even 
in conscience alone, there is the revelation of a law and a law-giver, 
that God will reward the good and punish the wicked, that we must 
seek and obey the truth in spite of all consequences. This, brethren, 
is the voice of the Holy Spirit that instructs, exhorts and threatens, 
and which has ever spoken and ever will speak to the human heart. 
“And it shall come to pass after this, that I shall pour out my spirit 
on all flesh” (Joel ii. 28). “For the spirit of the Lord hath filled 
the whole world, and that which containeth all things hath knowl- 
edge of His voice” (Wisdom i. 7). Comforting words! and yet 
we have individually the fatal power of grieving, resisting and 
thwarting the Holy Spirit. The human factor must codperate with 
the Divine in the great work of sanctification and salvation. Hap- 
pily for us, we are guaranteed in the Church, the school of Christ, 
the home of the Holy Ghost, against false lights and signals, and 
all forms of religious error; yet all the more reason for submitting 
to His calls, graces and inspirations, and less the excuse for failing 
herein. The best teacher is helpless against idle, listless and way- 
ward pupils. Sun and air and moisture will not bring to maturity 
even the best seeds, if cast to grow amongst stones and thorns. 

Be it our aim, therefore, and constant effort to correspond with 
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the lights, calls and inspirations of the Holy Spirit of God eve 
working within us, remembering that “whosoever are led by the 
Spirit of God, they are the sons of God.” 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
Prayer 
By Mar. Joun J. Tierney, D.D. 
“Amen, Amen, I say to you: if you ask the Father anything in my name he 


will give it to you” (John xvi. 23). 


SYNOPSIS. I. Necessity and nature of prayer. 
II. Condstions of prayer. 
III. Practice in imitation of Christ and the Saints. 


NECESSITY AND NATURE OF PRAYER 


The text chosen for this instruction is only one of the many Scrip- 
ture references to the duty of prayer, a duty so important in our 
lives that our eternal salvation depends upon the way we comply 
with it. As St. Alphonsus Liguori says: If we pray we shall be 
saved; if we neglect prayer we shall be lost. Since grace is neces- 
sary to salvation, “without me you can do nothing,” and since 
prayer is the condition on which grace is given, prayer is necessary 
both as a means of salvation and also as a matter of precept. More 
over, theologians teach that to neglect prayer for a long time isa 
grave sin. 

Prayer is the key of heaven, with which we may unlock the treas 
ury of God’s graces for our sanctification and eternal salvation. 
The other graces of God may not be within our immediate reach, 
but the grace of prayer is always at hand, so that by means of it 
we may obtain them. “Ask and you shall receive,” says our Lord, 
who thus sets no limits to the power of prayer. In fact, St. Augus 
tine tells us that even the great gift of final perseverance, which we 
can not merit, may be obtained through prayer. Of course prayef 
must be prayer, and not a mere formula of words learned by heart 
and recited mechanically, i. e., mere lip service. ‘This people with 
their lips glorify me, but their heart is far from me” (Isaias 
xxix. 13). “My words fly up, my thoughts remain below. Words 
without thoughts never to heaven go.” 
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Prayer, then, is a lifting of the mind and heart to God, to ask 
for good things and to be freed from evil. The attitude of prayer 
requires something on the part of the body, such as lifting the hands, 
the eyes, standing or kneeling, and striking the breast; for the soul 
being active, so is the body, gestures being expressions of mental 
conditions. The interior act, however, is the essence of prayer, of 
which the exterior is only an accompaniment. The lifting of the 
mind and heart may take place, as in mental prayer, with no exter- 
nal manifestation whatever, whereas the external act alone would 
be mere hypocrisy, a stage performance, without value in the sight 


of God. 





CoNDITIONS OF PRAYER 


Since what we do often is likely to become a matter of routine, 
we should take care that prayer be said with attention and intention. 
If we be in earnest, if we realize our needs, this will be easy, for 
we will, as a consequence, go to God to supply them. The beggar 
on the street corner may teach us a lesson, for, though he begs for 
a mere trifle by comparison with the priceless gifts we need and 
seek from God, he puts his whole soul into his appeal. God needs 
no information about our necessities, but we must know them. 
When our Lord cured the blind man, first asking him, “What 
wilt thou that I do unto thee?” He knew the answer, “Lord, that 
I may see”; and having heard the prayer from the lips of the 
afficted man himself, He granted his request. 

The Holy Ghost says, “Before prayer prepare thy soul; and be 
not like a man that tempteth God” (Ecclus. xviii. 23). If our 
prayers are over before we realize what we do, or what we need, 
we simply say our prayers, but do not pray. It is necessary then 
to prepare for prayer in order to make it pleasing to God and 
fruitful to ourselves. 

Humility is the beggar’s virtue; if he asks with pride, he at once 
closes the purse of charity. Christ gave the statuesque models of 
what a prayer should not be, and of what it should be, when he 
described the two men that “went up into the temple to pray, the 
one a Pharisee, the other a Publican.” The pride of the former 
repelled God, the humility of the latter attracted God to him, so 
that “he went down to his house justified.” St. Augustine tells us 
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that if we lift ourselves up God will withdraw from us, if we lowe 
ourselves He will come down to us. 

We honor God by having confidence in Him. St. James says, 
“Let him ask in faith nothing wavering” (1. 6). To lose confidencs 
in God, to waver, is to offer an insult to His infinite goodness ang 
liberality. Thus we see that Christ often rebuked those “of fittl 
faith.” “Ask and you shall receive,” gives us every assurance of 
being heard, since it gives us God’s promise, which cannot fail, The 
Psalmist says that “God hears the young ravens that call on Him,” 
Are we not of “much value than they’’? so that the divine ear wil 
not be deaf to our petition. 

The Lord does not always hear us at once, but we should not on 
this account grow discouraged and give up. Perseverance is the 
price of success. The most remarkable example of confidence and 
perseverance in the New Testament is that of the Chanaanite woman 
(Matt. xv.). She petitioned our Lord for the cure of her daughter, 
but at first He paid no attention to her appeal; then, He apparently 
left her no hope, since she was not of the Chosen People; finally, 
He said, “It is not good to take the bread of the children and throw 
it to the dogs.” To these words that might have given offense, she 
returned the admirable and well-timed answer: “Yea, Lord; for 
the whelps also eat of the crumbs that fall from the table of their 
masters.” No wonder our Lord in admiration said, “O woman, 
great is thy faith: be it done to thee as thou wilt.” Thus God 
rewards trust in Him. 

We should ask in the name of Christ—“in my name.” This does 
not mean, as St. Augustine reminds us, that we use the syllables 
of the Holy Name, but rather that we ask in the name of ow 
Saviour what He approves of as good for us. Like a good mother 
that is “cruel only to be kind” in refusing her child what is bad 
for it, God often refuses what we foolishly desire, and gives us 
instead what we need. A pagan poet, Juvenal, says, “Allow the 
gods themselves to decide what is best for us and most suitable 
to our circumstances. \ For instead of our imaginary bliss the gods 
will give us real good. In truth man is dearer to the gods than to 
himself” (Sat. X). Apart from the polytheism of this passage t 
is worthy of one of the Fathers of the Church. 

We may pray for temporal blessings, health, wealth, honor and 
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other such things, but always with due deference to the divine will, 
which may grant us something better. To do otherwise would be 
to “ask amiss,” as St. James puts it, to prefer the tinsel of time 


to the gold of eternity. 
CHRIST AND THE SAINTS MODELS OF PRAYER 


The lives of the Saints were lives of prayer. They spent hours in 
prayer; we spend minutes and perhaps think these too long. Many 
of them had much to do in the way of external occupation, but 
prayer was never neglected on this account. St. Patrick and 
St. Francis Xavier were overburdened with apostolic labors, but 
where time by day was lacking, they drew on the night for prayer. 
Our Lord did not need prayer, but He prayed because we needed 
His example. Daniel prayed three times a day, David seven; and 
thus the Saints of the Old Law, as well as those of the New, should 
be patterns to us in this holy exercise, which keeps us in touch with 
our supernatural destiny and prepares us to attain it. 

“More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of 


For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.” 


We should begin on earth by prayer and grace that life of union 
with God, which hereafter will become happier and more perfect in 
the glory of heaven forever. 


BIBLE STORY SERMONETTES FOR THE 
CHILDREN’S MASS 


By FREDERICK REUTER 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
A Shepherd’s Joys and Sorrows 


“I am the good shepherd” (John x. 11). 


In a country, far away from here, there were many sheep and 
lambs and shepherds. In that country, the shepherds led their 
flocks to the fields, and the sheep followed them. Each sheep had 
its name, and knew the shepherd’s voice and came when he called it. 
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The shepherd stayed with his sheep by night, as well as by day, 
to keep them from being lost and to shield them from wild beasts 
and robbers. When the sheep had eaten all the grass near the fold, 
the shepherd would take them further away, too far even to com 
back at night. So they would lie down on the ground under the 
stars, and the shepherd would lie down too. But he could not sleep; 
he had to keep awake to see that no harm came to the flock. 
When a cowardly shepherd saw a wolf coming he would my 
away leaving the poor sheep and bleating lambs all alone in the 
dark. In such a great crisis, if the shepherd was good the sheep 
would hear his voice. With a bleat of joy, the flock would mm 
to him, crowding close behind him. The wolf might come nearer 
and nearer, but the shepherd would not move. He would never 
think of leaving his sheep; but would rather let the wolf kill him, 
if in that way he could save his flock. The wolf would stand still, 
looking fiercely into the shepherd’s face; but the shepherd’s eyes 
would be so steady, he would look so strong and brave, that even 
the wolf would not dare to touch him. Then the good shepherd 
would lead his flock back to the fold, the sheep following clos 
behind him, and the little lambs running about his feet, while he 
would carry the smallest one in his arms. 





Jesus tells the Pharisees to-day that He also is a shepherd, His 
flock is very large. We belong to His flock; all peoples of the 
world: children, men and women, black and white, individuals of 
every race. When Jesus looks over this flock, it pleases Him. The 
many thousands of Saints who are in heaven and who lived once 
here upon earth belong to the shepherd. And at present, in many 
cities and villages, there are living Saints, people leading holy lives; 
and they belong to His fold. Our Lord is pleased with the children 
when they fold their hands nicely and say their prayers devoutly. 
The Good Shepherd feels happy and rejoices when out of your 
savings you give a little money to a poor boy or a poor girl; when 
you offer your prayers for the poor souls in purgatory. Our Lord 
has cause for joy when after having been one of these black sheep, 
you return to Him with your heart full with sorrow, promising 
that you will be more faithful and that you will listen to His voit 
in the future. 

The Good Shepherd also has His days of sorrow and anxiety. 
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In to-day’s Gospel, He told His hearers that He was a Good Shep- 
herd, one who cared for his sheep. At all times, you are a great 
and concern to Him. He knows when you are associating 





care 


with bad companions; He sees you doing sinful acts in secret; He 
knows when you tell lies. Your parents believe you to be a good 
boy or a good girl. The Good Shepherd knows if you are a hypo- 
crite. What great worry you cause our Lord! He is conscious of 
your dislike for prayers and your aversion for church. 


The beautiful picture of the Good Shepherd was well known 
among the first Christians. We find prints of it in the famous 
Catacombs. Look for one of those pictures at home or in school, 
and stand before it recalling to mind the great anxiety and worry 
you have caused the Good Shepherd in past years. 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
A Joy Everlasting 


“The world passeth away, and the concupiscence thereof; but he that doth 
the will of God abideth forever” (John ii. 17). 


In the Gospel narrative of to-day Jesus bids “good-bye” to His 
disciples. All of them are very sad because the good Master is 
going to leave them. Jesus, noticing how downcast they were, 
consoles them, saying: “You shall lament and weep, but the world 
shall rejoice: and you shall be made sorrowful, but your sorrow 
shall be turned into joy.” He promises them a joy that is 
everlasting. 

A continuous pleasure and joy! How glorious! This would 
suit every boy and every girl. None of you likes pain. No good 
child wishes to be away from its father or mother. No one likes 
hard and continuous work. 

It is really very sad that the pleasures we seek are of so short 
duration. They are as fleeting as the clouds overhead. For many 
weeks, we were looking forward to the feast of Easter. It has 
come and gone and with it its joy. Girls like pretty dresses. A 
girl gets a new dress; she wears it for a time and gradually it wears 
out; all the pleasure is gone. You like good things to eat, but as 
soon as your appetite is gone, the pleasure is gone with it. Many 
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dislike work, many dislike study; they always wish for Sunday ang 
vacation time to come. Sunday passes by, and so does the long 
summer vacation. All the pleasures we seek in this world, come 
to an end. No matter how wealthy one is, and if one should spend 
all one’s money on pleasure, the thought that it is shortlived, spoils 
it. Morgan, one of the richest men in the world, died some years 
ago. Whatever he wished for, he could have; nevertheless his joys 
were cut short by death and he was lowered down into a deep graye 
like any other mortal. Such are the pleasures of the world; they 
pass away. 

After Jesus had died on the Cross, He returned in a glorified 
body. His disciples did not know Him at first. It was not until 
He talked to them and called their names in the same dear voice, 
that they knew He was their Master. One evening, the disciples 
were gathered together on the seashore. Their money was all gone, 
and Peter said, “I am going fishing.” The others said, “We will 
go with you.” They all went into a boat and sailed off a little from 
the shore. All night they worked, but they did not catch anything, 
At early dawn, they noticed a stranger standing on the shore, He 
waved his hand, asking if they had caught anything, and they 
answered: “No.” Then the stranger called: “Cast your net on 
the right side of the ship.” So over the right side, they threw the 
net. Lower and lower it sank, and, they tried to draw it in, it was 
so full of fish they could not lift it into the boat. At once they 
remembered that during the three years they had lived with Jesus 
they had been very fortunate; and one of the fishermen, John, 
whispered to Peter: “It is the Lord.” Peter could not wait; he 
jumped overboard and swam to the shore, and threw himself at 
Jesus’ feet. 

The others followed slowly in the boat which was filled with fish. 
When they reached the beach, they saw a little fire burning there 
with some fried fish and bread lying near it. Beside the fire stood 
their Master. The disciples were very shy before Him. His gat 
ments did shine and the look upon His face was heavenly. He told 
them to bring some fish they had just caught to add to those om 
the fire. Jesus invited them all to sit down and eat some breakfast. 
He took the bread and gave it to them, and the fish also, After 
they had eaten, they all sat around the Lord and He talked to them. 
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He told them what He wanted them to do after He had gone to 


n. He had loved them and taken care of them, feeding them 





heave 


when they were hungry, cheering them when they were sad. Now 
He wanted them to love other people, to feed them and take care 


of them. 
People resemble little lambs and sheep very much. They get 


hungry and lonely and lost, just as little lambs and sheep. Jesus 
wanted His disciples to take care of these people, so He said: “Feed 
My lambs, feed My sheep.” He also promised them a joy ever- 
lasting which no one could take from them. That meant that they 
would be with God forever. Once you enter into heaven, you will 
never leave it. Children, you must endeavor to win this happiness. 
You will then rejoice for all eternity. Our Lord at one time said: 
“Lay not up treasures which the rust and moth consume and which 
thieves steal, but lay up treasures in heaven.” He wished, in say- 
ing this, to tell us to live holy lives, for this will bring happiness 
already in this world, and greater joy to us with God the Father 
in heaven. 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
Punishment Never Fails 


“Who will render to every man according to his works” (Rom. ii. 6). 


Jesus, my dear children, once more reminds His disciples of His 
departure. The words which our Lord uses are, indeed, very 
strange. They have a great meaning. After the Last Supper, at 
His leavetaking, Jesus took those around Him into His confidence. 
As they sat at table, He talked with His Apostles, and told them 
not to be troubled because He was to be taken away from them. He 
announced to them that He was to be crucified by the Jews, and 
that He should die an ignominious death on the Cross. This made 
the Apostles very sad. Jesus added that He was going to heaven, 
to make ready a place for them there; and that He would come 
afterwards and take them there so that they might be with Him. 
And He said to them: ‘Keep my commandments, for it is he who 
obeys my commandments, that loves me; and whoever loves me, 
him my Father will love.” Then He promised them that His Father 
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would send the Holy Spirit into their hearts, to make them remem. 
ber and understand everything He had told them, and that he woul 
teach them also what they should teach others. “Do not grieve,” 
He said, “after my death the Spirit of truth will come, and He will 
show the world that I was right. The Holy Spirit will not forget 
to punish the evildoers. Sin will be punished.” 

Children, you may think it is not true that punishment will fol- 
low. Many times you have told lies to your parents and teachers 
and you escaped being punished. You have often pilfered and 
stolen; you were neither caught nor punished. Many a dishonest 
man enjoys honors and riches. You will say: “Where is justice, 
where is the punishment?” Well, many hundred years ago, there 
were very wicked people in the world. They did so many bad 
things that God had to punish them. But among them there was 
one man who was so good that God spared him and told him to 
build a big boat, which he called the ark; God told him that when 
he had finished he should go into it with his family and the animals, 
and close the door. Then He would send a great heavy rain, a 
flood, and all the wicked people should be drowned. 


Rain; gentle summer rain at first; then it fell more heavily, until 
soon so much water had fallen that the ground was covered, and 
the ark began to float. The rain fell in torrents, the little brooks 
and lakes overflowed, and the flood had come. The winds blew, 
and the ark tossed like a ship at sea. It rained without stopping 
for forty days and forty nights. The Bible says the flood-gates of 
heaven were opened, meaning that the rain came down not only 
in little drops, as we see it come, but it came as if it poured out of 
great flood-gates in the sky. And the springs, the creeks, the 
rivers, and the great ocean, all began to rise up and overflow the 
land. What, now, were those men to do who would not obey God, 
nor listen to Noah? Before the rain came, they thought there 
would be no flood. Now the flood had come, and they saw all he 
had told them was true. How glad they would have been to gd 
with him into the ark, but it was too late. No doubt, they climbed 
up to the highest places on the hills and mountains; but the hills 
and mountains were covered at last; there was no other place for 
them to go, and all the people were drowned. 


Do not rejoice too soon that you are going to escape. You are 
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not yet punished for lying or for stealing. The chastisement may 
be delayed for many years. You may die and be buried with your 
evil deeds, but you have fallen into God’s hands. Perhaps, you have 
been already punished, and you do not know it. God has withdrawn 
His grace from you and has given you over to the bad desires of 
your heart. The punishment God inflicts is not always seen. 
Many a man might go about joyous and happy; yet, in his heart 
there is a worm that never dieth. 

Several years ago, a well-dressed gentleman stood before a judge 
and requested that he might get a life sentence, ‘““Many years ago,” 
he said, “I committed an awful crime by which I became very rich. 
I went to South America where I have a beautiful home, much 
money, a good wife and children. With all this luxury around me, 
I had no peace, I had no rest. I did much good, but my conscience 
continuously upbraided me. I came back to this country to atone 
for my crime, otherwise I shall have no rest.” The avenging hand 
of God pursued this man in secret, though no one else knew it. 

My dear children, you should from time to time do some volun- 
tary penance or practice some self-denial to atone for sins you have 
committed. This is the only way to show God that you are really 
sorry for having offended Him, who is so good and loving, and 
doing this you will escape the wrath of God. 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
Our Great Advocate 


“We have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the just” (I John i. 1). 


A story is told, my dear children, about a strange incident that 
happened near Buckingham Palace, the residence of the British 
sovereigns. One morning one of the dukes was standing at his 
window fronting the large square. He was looking out on the 
street at the people and omnibuses moving to and fro. Amid this 
great throng, a woman was standing very conspicuously. She was 
dressed like a peasant and seemed to have come from a distance. 
Her little child looked bewildered seeing so many men and women. 
The woman continuously gazed at the palace and her eyes seemed 
to wander from window to window. The pedestrians laughed at 
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her questions. The duke was very anxious to know her business, 
He went down to meet her, and as he came out of the palace, the 
woman took courage to approach him. The good woman wanted 
some one to introduce her to the King, that she might request the 
release of her husband from prison. She was a poor woman, and 
she and the child were starving. The duke bade her follow him 
into the palace and he promised to present her case to the King, 
The woman and child were ushered into a most beautiful room, 
After a short time, the King came and heard the story about the 
imprisoned husband and he assured the wife that her husband 
would soon be released. Full of gratitude the woman fell on her 
knees to thank the King, but he said: “Give thanks to the duke, 
not to me; he brought you into my presence and he interceded for 


33 
° 


We are all just like that woman. We know that we have often 
offended God. Our guilt makes us often hesitate to ask our Father 
directly for pardon. We are always looking about for some one to 
intercede for us. We have a powerful intercessor in the person of 


Jesus Christ, the only Son of God. In to-day’s Gospel, He tells His 
Apostles: “If you ask the Father anything in my name, He will 
give it to you.” That means that if we ask God the Father any- 
thing in the name of Jesus, or when Jesus intercedes for us, our 
prayer will be heard. Jesus has done so much for the glory of His 
Father, whilst He was on earth, that His word is all-powerful with 


- God the Father. 


But He does not intercede for every one who is bad or careless. 
If our prayer is to be of any avail, we must pray well, and live good 
lives. There are many children who never pray to our Father 
devoutly, not even once in the year. There are others who go 
to church because they must do so, but during service, they misbe- 
have themselves, they insult God, and disturb older people. Will 
Jesus be your intercessor when you call on Him in trouble? You 
look for His help in vain if you are not sincere and desirous of 
pleasing Him. But if you do not pray every day to Him, He will 
know you do not love Him. Many Catholic children conduct them- 
selves like heathens; they swear and they lie; they steal and they 
commit other sins, knowing well that they are doing wrong. Will 
Jesus care for a child that is always committing sin? A child who 
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forgets God when he is happy and blessed with success, need not 
t God to look for him to help him when later he is in need or 
in trouble. Jesus will say: “I know you not.” 

Hundreds of years ago in one of the monastic schools dwelt a 
little boy named Albert ; he was very like many of the boys of to-day, 
he found it hard to study, so he tried the same remedy that some 
boys try to-day; he decided to run away from school. He was 
ashamed to tell his teachers that he had become discouraged and 
that he had made up his mind that he would not try any longer to get 
an education. So one night he left his bed in the dormitory and 
going out into the yard he placed a ladder against the wall which 
surrounded the convent school. Just as he was ready to mount, 
he saw three beautiful ladies standing at the top, one of whom ques- 
tioned him as to his intentions. 

Quite frankly he said that he found it hard to study and had 
decided that he would not try any longer. 

“Why did you not come to me for help?” questioned the beauti- 
ful lady. 

“And who art thou, dear lady?” replied Albert. 

“I am the Mother of Wisdom and I am ever ready to help those 
who invoke me. You had made up your mind to become a priest 
and serve my Divine Son, and so I have come to help you. Go 
back now, and try again in my name.” 

Albert bowed, and looking up again, saw nothing but the silver 
moonlight streaming over the deserted yard. Quietly he put away 
his ladder and returned to his dormitory. 

The next morning his classmates were astonished at his answers 
and wondered how he managed to learn his lesson so quickly. 
Their wonder grew with each passing day, and soon Albert was 
the leader of his class. He continued to work hard and pray, and 
he became a famous scholar in the order of St. Dominic. His 
name has come down through centuries as Blessed Albert the 
Great. He is now a saint in heaven, but he was once just a little 
boy trying to do right as many of you, children, are to-day, though 
he did not succeed until he adopted the right means. The same 
source of help is waiting for you to-day, and if the way through 
school be sometimes dark, you have only to seek help from your 
Mother Mary, the Seat of Wisdom, and all will be well. 








Recent Publications 
The Fortnightly Review. Edited by Arthur Preuss. (St. Louis.) 


Not so much on account of its size or special contents, as by reason 
of its rather unusually high character, The Fortnightly Review ig 
always welcome to a large circle of readers. It is a Review with a 
message, edited by a scholar who is never afraid to deliver that mes- 
sage in no uncertain terms, and who stands forth as an uncompromis- 
ing champion of Catholic orthodoxy. Readers may not at all times 
feel like indorsing the views advanced by Mr. Preuss, but none can 
fail to know where he stands, or presume to accuse him of insincerity 
in the smallest matter. Apparently he never seeks just to please, nor, 
on the other hand, to offend; but he seems intent upon saying precisely 
what he thinks ought to be said regarding the subject, person or book 
he is discussing. At times, doubtless, some people are hurt by the 
very strength and fearlessness of his remarks and comments in behalf 
of Catholicism in thought and action, and are moved to criticize him, 
but with such consequences of sincerity and truth Arthur Preuss is 
not concerned. He is too wise to think he can please everybody, and 
he knows only too well that a fearless seeking of objective truth, as 
he sees it, is the surest way of pleasing the majority whose opinions 
only are worth having. Herein, we believe, is the secret of the great 
success and wide influence of The Fortnightly Review. 


CLE 


Charles De Foucauld. Hermit and Explorer. By René Bazin. 
Translated by Peter Keelan. (Benziger Brothers, New York.) 
Price: $4.00. 


In reading the story of Charles De Foucauld, the reader is uncon- 
sciously carried back to the Ages of Faith and to the pages of Kenelm 
Digby’s Mores Catholici, yet when he consults the chronology of the 
volume, he finds that the hero was a man of his own times, martyred 
in 1916. Soldier, explorer, hermit, priest, missionary, martyr, his life 
reads like a romance. Scion of an old Catholic family numbering 
some who suffered and died for the faith, he was tenderly nurtured 
in the religion of his ancestors, but as a youth he relapsed into unbe- 
lief. After an adventurous career as soldier, explorer and traveler in 
Africa, God’s grace brought him back to the true fold. He became, 
successively, trappist, monk, hermit in Palestine, solitary priest in 
Africa and, finally, martyr for the Faith. The book is the spiritual 
history of one of the greatest souls of modern times and should be 
read by every priest and layman. René Bazin has sketched his careet 
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with loving sympathy, and Peter Keelan has made a pleasing 


translation. 


Western Mysticism. The Teaching of SS. Augustine, Gregory 
and Bernard on Contemplation and the Contemplative Life. Neg- 
lected Chapters in the History of Religion. By Dom Cuthbert 
Butler, O.S.B. (E. P. Dutton & Co., New York.) 1923. 


In view of the confusion that seems to exist in the minds of most 
people as to what mysticism is and what it is not, it is a real pleasure 
to welcome Abbot Butler’s latest book. After twenty years of tedious 
labor, he has given us in his Western Mysticism an extraordinary and 
classic work that will not only be a source of inspiration to many 
who seek foretastes of the bliss of heaven, but will also dissipate some 
of the confusion that now envelopes the subject not only in Catholic 
but in non-Catholic circles as well, for throughout the author has in 
mind the latter also. It goes without saying, if we want to know what 
mysticism is, or what Catholic traditional mysticism is, we must go 
to the mystics themselves for an answer. That is what the Abbot has 
done. His book is a methodical, scientific and objective presentation 
of what the mystics themselves thought about their mysticism, inter- 
woven with valuable comments by the author to set those experiences 
in their proper historical and theological light. As indicated in the 
sub-title, his review is restricted to the teachings of the three great 
mystical Doctors, SS. Augustine, Gregory and Bernard. This choice 
was a particularly happy one, for not only has the contemplative side 
of the first two been thus far practically neglected, or at least not yet 
adequately studied, but to the question, What is the Catholic tradi- 
tional idea of mysticism? there are no three others who can give us 
such a satisfactory answer as is given by the three whose teachings 
are set forth in this book. When St. Thomas wrote his Summa 
Theologica he took as his principal authority in the range of subjects 
comprised under contemplation and contemplative life Gregory the 
Great, while St. Bonaventure, on the other hand, built his mysticism 
mainly on that of Augustine and Bernard. 

Abbot Butler’s work consists of two parts. The first deals with 
Contemplation, the second with the Contemplative Life as differen- 
tiated from the Active Life. Each part contains a chapter devoted 


to each of the three Doctors, and these are uniformly subdivided into 
sections. The headings of the sections in the first part are: Prelimi- 


nary Phases (remote and proximate preparation), Autobiographical 
Passages, The Act of Contemplation, Psycho-physical Phenomena: 
Ecstasy, The Vision of God. In the case of St. Augustine there are 
two additional sections, one dealing with his Ideology, the other, 
headed Mysticism or Platonism, discriminating between what in his 
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mysticism is due to Augustine the Platonist and what to Augustine 
the Christian. This discrimination, always important in the study 
of the Latin Doctor, is especially so here, for without an elucidation 
of this philosophical problem the entire chapter would be obscure, 
The summary of the first part unfolds those outstanding features of 
Western Mysticism which differentiate it from all subsequent types, 


For Western Mysticism, that is, the mysticism of the three Doctors, 
is after all but a phase of mysticism in the West. 


The headings of the sections of the second part are: The Two 
Lives, The Contemplative Life the Better, Claims of the two Lives, 
Contemplation open to All. The summary that follows evidences 
throughout the workmanship of a master and contains some of the 
finest and most illuminating pages that have ever been written on 
contemplation. In the Epilogue the author considers the outstanding 
problem of mysticism, the validity of the mystic’s claim, Is it true 
that the mystic comes into actual contact with Divinity or is that claim 
based solely on abnormal subjective dispositions? After showing 
from the standpoints of theology and psychology that the objective 
truth of the claim is entirely within the range of credibility, the Abbot 
chooses St. John of the Cross as the representative of the mystics and 
as his spokesman and stakes the issue on his testimony, for “to no 
one has it been given to depict with more daring and actuality the 
relations that may be possible, even in this life, between the soul of 
man and God.” 

We cannot recommend this book too highly to priests and religious. 
They will find in it the answer to the question: What is contemplation? 

H. J.% 


The Psychology of Power. By Captain J. A. Hadfield. 
The Friendship Indispensable. By Charles E. Jefferson. 


Heaven and Hell, in Comparative Religion. With Special Ref: 
erence to Dante’s “Divine Comedy.” By Dr. Kaufmann Kohler, 
President Emeritus of Hebrew Union College. (The Macmillan 
Company, New York.) 


Captain Hadfield treats his subject from the viewpoint of a medical 
man and makes some clever suggestions. His reverence for religion 
is evident, although he fails to grasp the true meaning of the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit on the infant Church. 

Mr. Jefferson, an Anglican preacher, with experience in the pul- 
pits of London and New York, makes an earnest appeal for a closer 
relation and a better understanding between the peoples of England 
and the United States. His arguments are the same as those of the 
other admirers of Britain who are endeavoring to rewrite the history 
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of the Republic and to teach false history to our school-children. He 
gives neither credit nor mention to the Irish settlers, who came to our 
shores from the days of the establishment of the first colonies, and 
he ascribes the wonderful success and prosperity of the country to the 
Anglo-Saxon population. In speaking of religion in England all 
Protestant sects are mentioned, but the Catholic Church is omitted. 
Dr. Jefferson’s admiration for England adds nothing to his claims of 
loyalty to America. 

Dr. Koehler pays high tribute to Dante as, “the creator of the na- 
tional literature of Italy . . . who actually ushered in the mod- 
ern era of literature.” Yet he declares that “he belongs to a world 
of belief and thought we have altogether outlived.” His disgust for 
the visions of medizval priests is as startling as his qualified admira- 
tion for St. Thomas Aquinas. Among the principles he lays down 
are: “The Middle Ages were not the ages of faith, but the ages of 
credulity”; “Education and knowledge were shunned and despised, 
ignorance and superstition fostered”; “The fear of hell and the devil 
eclipsed the fear of God.” His religion makes him disdain the New 
Testament and question its authenticity. Although Dante is called 
“an artist,” and Aquinas and Albertus Magnus are praised, they were 
enlightened by the writings and learning of Mohammedan and Jewish 
scholars. As a curiosity of literature the book is interesting in the 


present Dante revival, but as an exposition of the great poet’s work 
it is negligible. ae ve 


Marie De L’Agnus Dei, Religious of Marie-Reparatrice. By 
Mme. S. S. Translated by Michael P. Hill, S.J. With a Preface 
by M. René Bazin, Member of the French Academy Her Uncle. 
(The Macmillan Co., New York.) 


The Life of the Rev. Mother Amadeus of the Heart of Jesus. 
Compiled from the Convent Annals by an Ursuline Nun of Alaska. 
(The Paulist Press, New York.) 


These two biographies are very similar and yet very different. One 
relates the career and convent experiences of a young French girl, 
a niece of M. René Bazin, who died in the twenty-fourth year of her 
earthly and the sixth of her religious life, a member of the Society 
of Marie-Reparatrice; the other is the life story of an American girl 
of Irish extraction, who lived beyond the threescore years and ten 
of the Scriptures, and labored in the Rocky Mountains and far-oft 
Alaska for more than half a century as a member of the Ursuline 
Order. Sister Marie de l’Agnus Dei in her letters and by her actions 
reveals the real contemplative, seeing God everywhere and in all 
things, making amends for the sins of omission and commission com- 
mitted by the human race against the Eucharistic Lord. Mother 
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Amadeus was not only a woman of prayer, but a woman of action, 
and her labors in Montana and Alaska form a chapter in the mission. 
ary history of the United States. Her name is inseparably linked 
with the four great missionary Bishops of the West, Brondel, Crimont, 
Gilmour and Rappe, and the establishment of the Ursuline Order jp 
the far West and Alaska is the proof of her piety, heroism, perse. 
verance and zeal. During the short years of her earthly life and her 
brief convent career, Sister Marie de l’Agnus Dei prayed for the 
advancement of Christ’s kingdom on earth; Mother Amadeus labored 
to advance that kingdom. One was called by the Lord in the flower 
and bloom of youth and ambition, the other was spared to the sere 
and yellow old age. Truly the grace of God works in many and 
various ways! The lives of these two servants of God were very 
different, yet very similar. Both did the will of the Master, both 
assisted in spreading the kingdom of God on earth. To read the lives 
of these two chosen ones should inspire every Catholic woman to labor 
in her own sphere, humble though it be, that God’s will may be done 
and that she may add her mite to the spread of His kingdom. 
T.P@ 
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